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A New Novel by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of ‘‘ The Divine Fire’’ 


The 
Combined Maze 





With broad, clear strokes, Miss Sinclair has drawn 
the characters in this story of love, disillusion, and fate 
in a London suburb. We know them all; love and hate 
and sympathize with them as we do with the people of 
There is the hero, with the 


passion of a Greek athlete for physical development, and 


Bennett’s Five Towns. 





his girl friend at the gymnasium. The springlike fresh- 
i ness of their love is destroyed by a woman of a more 

sensuous type, who makes him ashamed of what he now 
looks upon as the undeveloped sentiment of a boy. Her 
marriage to him brings out the contrast between her 
selfishness and the other woman’s lovable nature; and 
when she elopes with another man, divorce is impossible 
The sum is accumulated penny 
by penny; then Fate interferes again. 


for the want of money. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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THE MYSTERY OF 


THE BARRANCA 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of “The Planter” 


A tale of Northern 
pluck and Southern love 
and hatred in Mexico. 
Two young American 
engineers attempt to de- 
velop a mine, but en- 
counter all kinds of opposition in the 
shape of underhand wiles, evasions, 
boycotting and assassination. ‘The 
heroine, niece and cousin of the two 
rich Mexican landholders who are 
opposing the gringo, combines all 
the best of her mixed Spanish and 
Irish ancestry. 
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Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
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THE 
NECESSARY EVIL 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


Author of “ The Servant in the House” 
































The play is ten times 
more stirring than any 
novel or rhetorical argu- 
ment. Mr. Kennedy has 
the knack of telling the 
truth in a way that 
startles and shocks, but never dis- 
gusts. This play expresses just what 
the author thinks—what every one 
thinks in his heart—about the social 
evil—and expresses it with extraordi- 
nary directness, cleanness, and poetic 
elevation. 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
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The Dragoman 


The author of this book is an American. 


His name is 


GEORGE K. STILES 


This is his first novel. 








Predictions are always hazardous, but the pub- 
lishers of ‘The Dragoman”’ believe that this book 
has in it qualities which will make it one of the most 
talked of and successful novels of the new year. 

It is a love story. The heroine is an American 
girl. The hero is a young Englishman. The scene 
is Egypt—not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but 
the grim hinterland of the upper Nile, where strange 
The 


East and its mystery, the inner workings of interna- 


things happen and few white men ever venture. 


tional diplomacy, the mighty power of Mohammed- 
anism, are all elements which make the story one of 


extraordinary and fascinating interest. 
Post 8vo, Ciotu, $1.30 Net 
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MRS. CLEVELAND'S SECOND MARRIAGE 


The former Democratic mistress of the White House was married a few weeks ago at Princeton, New Jersey, to Pro- 
fessor Thomas J. Preston, Jr., of Wells College. The ceremony was performed by President John G. Hibben, of Princeton 
University. Mrs. Cleveland’s marriage to the twenty-second President of the United States took place on June 2, 1886 
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COMMENT 


Discrimination Needed 

Tuere are Latins and Latins. For a week or so 
Mapbrro Diaz, have bombarded each other 
aeross the Mexican capital, and at this writing 
Mapero, to that stormy accompaniment, has just, 


and 


supparently. ceased to be President, and Huerta 
has, apparently, become President. It is a good deal 
like the fine times of the early seventeen-nineties 
in Paris, when one day Lovis XVI. ruled, the next 
day Laraverre, the next day somebody else, and 
so on to Marat, Ropesprerre, NAPOLEON, 

Yet in that same Paris, the day of the Hurrra- 
BiLaxnqguer Mexico, President FALubres 
said quietly to M. Powcaré: “TT transfer to you 
the powers of the state; and as quietly M. Poty- 
caré replied: * T conseerate myself to the service 
of the Republic.” That was all there was to it? 
In perfect tranquillity a Latin republic 
passed from one régime to another. 

For the moment Mexico shows the Latin strain 
ut its worst in the matter of self-government. But 
its best—-and that best is as 


coup in 


great 


France shows it at 
good as anything now doing in’ self-government 
anywhere. Mexico is giving us a lot of trouble 
and anxiety, but let us not be too quick to fall into 
the old talk about the ineapaeity of Latins for 
democracy. Mexico is not so very Latin, anyhow; 
it is verv largely “ fnjun.” France is almost en- 
tirely Latin, and what is Latin is mostly 
Celtic and Greek. The last word about democracy 
is not vet spoken, and it is by no means certain 
that we of the north, we of the blue eyes and the 
light beards, will speak it. An American army 
would probably make quick work of suppressing 
some of Mexico’s disorders. But if the threatened 
strike on all the Eastern railroads had happened 
would have handled it as well as Briann 
handled the great strike on the French railroads 
a year or two ago? 

The word for us Anglo-Saxons—English, Ger- 
man, Jewish, Polish, Irish, African—for all of us, 
in fact, is patience. 

And hats off to President Tarr! 


not 


we 


‘The Seven Sisters” 

“It’s dogged as does it,” says Giles Hoggett to 
Mr. Crawley in Anruony TroLiopr’s novel, The 
Last Chrenicles of Barset. So Mr. Crawley re- 
mains dogged and the thing in question is done. 
Mr. Crawley wins. 

When we think of the “dogged as does it” we 
think of a thick-set, square-faced man with a pug 
chin Governor WiILson is a 
spare man with an aquiline nose and no whiskers 
at all. Yet Governor Witsonx has been dogged and 
he has done it. The New Jersey legislature has 
passed his seven trust bills, and he still has plenty 
sign them and eateh the train for 
Washington to be inaugurated as President. 

It would have been hard, five or six years ago, 


nose and whiskers. 


ot time tO 


to imagine a New Jersey legislature passing such 
bills; it would have been harder still to imagine 
a New Jersey Governor prodding his legislature to 
any such action. Before the WILson régime began, 
we should all, with reason, have set New Jersey 
down as the state best contented to be trust- 
ridden. There were plenty of us who, even after 
the Wintson régime began, were quite confident 


~ to them. 
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that nothing in particular would come of it. Ap- 
parently, even Colonel Roosevetr felt that way 
about it. He felt that way up to the recent 
campaign, and talked that way. Wonder if he 
still feels that way? Wonder if he still feels that 
he did as well with Piarr, when he was Governor 
of New York, as Witson has done with the boss 
of New Jersey? Wonder if he still thinks WiLson 
was nominated by bosses and will be boss-ridden 
in Washington as he has so strikingly not been 
at Trenton ? 

But it’s no use wondering about what the Colonel 
will either think or do. It’s better sense to fall 
back on Giles Hoggett’s philosophy and remember 
to our consolation, that it 7s dogged as does it— 
the real and quiet dogged, not the boastful and 
erim-faced imitation. 

Meanwhile we trust that Governor WiLson as 
President will not suffer in health from his tena- 
cious devotion to his duties as Governor of New 
Jersey. 


Partitioning the Hog 

Partisanship goes by the board when it comes 
to making division of public funds by the House 
of Representatives. Democrats and Republicans 
were treated alike in the construction of the so- 
called “pork” bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to put up new public buildings. 
Apparently, if a member didn’t see what he wanted, 
all he had to do was to ask for it. What the com- 
mittee was after was votes, and it got them in full 
measure. The only real opposition came from Chair- 
man Frrzceraup, of the Appropriations Committee, 
and Representative Harpwick,of Georgia. All others 
who knew the measure to be ludicrously indefen- 
sible quietly ducked. Even Representative Bur- 
vert, of Alabama, who reported the bill from the 
Committee on Public Buildings, eut his remarks 
to a mere statement that the expenditure pro- 
vided was $25,645,600, and that “it would be a 
breach of faith on the part of one party to disallow 
it.” beeause, forsooth, at a Democratic caucus last 
summer it was decided that the omnibus bill should 
be pos!poned ”—not passed, mind you, but post- 


poned. Whereupon Mr. Frrzceraup said: 


I am not surprised that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama announced that he would describe it as briefly 
as possible. The less said about it, the better for the 
hill or these who support it. It cannot be defended 
from any standpoint of public necessity. There are 
now authorized 289 projects which have not yet been 
started. Ninety buildings heretofore authorized will 
be started during the next vear, and it will take three 
years to complete the buildings already authorized. 

The sham economists who have been talking econ- 
omy and advocating public-building bills. which fasten 
obligations upon the Treasury. should either quit talk- 
ing economy or should attempt to stop the authoriza- 
tions which make inevitable the expenditure unnec- 
essarily of large sums of public money. 

I denounce as indefensible this method of passing 
a publice-building bill. It ties together everybody with 
an item in it, and makes impossible that scrutiny and 
close attention to the various items required in a bill 
coming from a committee appropriating public money. 

In the twenty minutes allowed to the opponents of the 
bill for debate it will be impossible to review all the 
items in the bill or to do anything but call attention 
The bill was reported Saturday and it is 
called up to-davy—Monday—under suspension of the 
rules, under which the bill must be taken in its en- 
tirety without opportunity for amendment and with 
only forty minutes’ discussion. It is impossible in the 
time elapsing since the bill was reported to obtain 
the information required in order to analyze the Dill 
carefully and to understand its provisions. The re- 
port of the committee does not contain any information 
as to the population of the various places at which 
buildings are to be erected, the postal receipts of the 
various communities, or the expenses to which the 
government is now subject. 

All such information should be contained not only 
in the report, but placed in the Record, so that the 
country might be informed of the manner in which 
it is proposed to expend $25,000,000 for public 
buildings. 

T understand, however, that this bill has been so 


scientifically prepared that it cannot be defeated. [ Ap- 
plause and laughter.] The members on this side 


will note the alacrity with which Republicans, most 
of whom have been turned out because of their be- 
traval of the public trust, applaud that statement. 
[| Laughter. ] 

I believe that the greatest reform the Democratic 
House can institute, next to defeating such indefen- 
sible bills as this one, is to prohibit recognition for 
the suspension of rules to pass bills of this character. 
I desire to say to this side of the House that you 
are placing burdens upon the Treasury for five or six 
years beyond the present time which will plague vou 
in the future. These items cannot be defended. This 
side of the House will have to meet the record and 
the charges that will be made after this bill passes. 
T do not appeal for the defeat of this bill particularly 
because these items may or may not be defended on 
their merits, but because nobody can justify author- 
izing obligations to erect public buildings which can- 
not possibly be commenced inside of three years. This 
legislation is merely to gratify the unjustifiable de- 
sires of communities, or to permit members to go back 
to their districts and to assure their constituencies 
that they have obtained for them improvements which 


{ 


are claimed to be necessary, but which will not be of 
any value or of any service for four or five years. The 
bill should be defeated. Its passage cannot be justi- 
fied. 

Mr. Frrzceraup, to his credit, had already re- 
fused a virtual bribe of a $300,000 building for 
his own district. 

Mr. Harpwick dwelt upon the fact that hitherto 
no town having less than $10,000 postal receipts 
could expect a public building, and pointed out 
that, in this bill, twenty-five appropriations were 
made for places having less than $7,600 receipts, 
and eight for villages having less than $5,000. He 
continued: 

You cannot make these precedents without inviting, 
yea, urging, every village in every district in the 
United States to join in a gigantic raid on the Treas- 
ury in the vears to come. I favor an efficient admin- 
istration of the government in its every department. 
I would not cripple a single department of our great 
government by false or foolish economy; but when 
we know, as we do, that in the cases of these small 
villages these buildings are not necessary and not 
to be erected in the interest of the public service— 
for there is hardly a case in which the interest on the 
money we will spend for sites would not pay the 
yearly rental of suitable post-office quarters—then 
I insist the time has come to call a halt. 

I call on some of these gentlemen who for weeks 
and months have been posing as economists, denoun- 
cing battleships, denouncing river and harbor bills. 
holding up this appropriation bill or that for reasons 
of “economy,” to join us in an effort to defeat this 
hill, even if we do lose some “ pork ” for our districts. 
1 dispute the contention of the committee that the 
Democratic caucus ever instructed us to pass a public- 
building bill at all; certainly no caucus has ever fa- 
vored this bill. I dispute the contention that this 
sort of * job” has been put up on the country before. 
If so, when? If so, does not that justify us in an- 
other raid? 

But protests availed nothing. The rules were 
suspended, and the bill was passed by a vote of 
184 to 46. Ayes and nays, demanded by Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, and even tellers, were refused, in order 
ihat nobody would have to make a record which 
might rise up later as a plague. 

Although members of both parties participated 
in the division of the spoils, the responsibility for 
the steal rests, of course, upon the dominant Demo- 
cratic party. What the Republican Senate and 
the Republican President will do about it remains, 
at this writing, to be seen. Generally speaking, 
however, when it comes to dealing in pork, Re- 
publieans go the whole Hog. 


The Navy and Economy 

The Democrats of the House of Representatives 
have refused to commit themselves by caucus ae- 
tion to a plan of false economy with the navy. 
They have, in effect, refused to treat the navy as 
a party issue. Every true and intelligent friend 
of the party ought to rejoice at this outcome of a 
controversy that ought never to have been started. 

There was simply nothing to justify the attempt 
in the House to make the party an anti-navy 


party. It was directly contrary to the Baltimore 
platform. It was inconsistent with the party’s 


record: for two Democratic Secretaries of the 
Navy, Winntam C. Warrney and Hinary A. Her- 
BERT, are justly entitled to the highest credit for 
making the navy what it is to-day. 

But economy ? 

We are heartily for economy. To make clearer 
what we are driving at, let us say that nothing 
said of late has struck us as more timely and 
wholesome than the very candid lectures on that 
subject which Representative Firzceratp, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, speaking 
on various appropriation bills, has been giving to 
his own side of the House. We heartily indorse 
his severest sentence: “JT want to say that unless 
this side of the House wakes up to a sense of its 
responsibility not only will the appropriations be 
grossly extravagant, but they will amount to so 
much that talk of a revision downward will be a 
hollow mockery.” For we heartily agree with Mr. 
FirzceraLp that the pork barrel, not the navy or 
any other proper and regular source of expense, 
is the real menace to Democratie pledges about 
economy. 

It was the pork barrel. and not serious scruples 
about economy, that really menaced a proper ap- 
propriation for the navy. It was the desire of 
Congressmen to spend public money in their own 
districts, or for other demagogic purposes, not 
the desire to economize. In this matter it is no 
use mincing words. It is no use falling back on 
the bad record of the Republicans. The Demo- 
eratie party cannot make good by merely starving 
and crippling the various services. What it has 
got to do is to maintain all of them at a high 
point of efficiency, and to cut out expenditures 
that are improper and unnecessary and have thetr 
source either in individual selfishness or in cheap 














partisanship. That is what the Republican party 
didn’t do. It is what the Democrats must do if 
they are going to keep the power that has come to 
them. 

Tf this be treason, make the most of it. 


Why Not Build the Docks We Need ? 

We can hardly see any ground for controversy 
as to what this city ought to do about the dock 
question. It cannot atford, and the War Depart- 
ment cannot, to permit any further narrowing of 
the Hudson where it is narrowest—that is to say, 
in the neighborhood of Twenty-third Street. On 
this point five Secretaries of War—Roor, Tart, 
Wricut, Dickinson, and now Stimson—have made 
the same ruling, and they have all acted on the 
best scientific advice. It is further attested, on 
the amplest authority, that both above and below 
this point it is perfectly practicable, without 
dangerously encroaching on the fairway for navi- 
gation, to*build docks long enough for the longest 
ships now building or contemplated. 

The city has the money to build such docks; by 
a court decision, nearly seventy millions of exempt 
dock bonds have been released from its debt limit. 
So the Mayor informed the Secretary of War. 
The Secretary of War accordingly hoped the city 
would go ahead. The Mayor assured him the city 
wanted to, but found that first the pier-head line 
must be straightened. The Secretary of War has 
accordingly approved a report of the Harbor Line 

3oard, straightening the line. 

As nearly as we can make 
financial ebstacles in the way 
right points, the required long docks, are now re- 
moved. In a month or so the new German liner, 
the Imperator, will be here and remind us, by 
accepting some makeshift temporary berth, that 
we ought to get busy. Liverpool, we understand, 
made herself ready for a great commerce, at great 
expense. before she got it. Surely New York is 
not going to turn away the commerce she already 


out, all legal and 
of building, at the 


has by refusing it necessary accommodations. 


The Little Trusts 

We belatedly call attention to the sense and 
truth in a recent communication to the WEEKLY 
by a writer from a small town, Mr. Grover C. 
Carvin, of Selma, Louisiana, who wanted to know 
why the government gives all its attention to the 
big trusts and none to the little ones. He de- 
manded action by the national government, and 
in that he was wrong, for the trusts he wrote 
about are not interstate affairs; but he was not 
wrong at all in pointing out that small combina- 
tions victimize their small publics even worse than 
the big combinations victimize the great public. 
He is not wrong in contending that practically 
every small town has its local combinations of 
dealers in various commodities, which fix prices 
just as arbitrarily, and stick to them just as faith- 
fully, as any crowd of millionaires that ever got 
together around a dinner-table or in the office of 
a holding company. 

It’s a fact. If you will try keeping house in a 
small place, suburban or other, and use elementary 
detective ingenuity, you can easily find out about 
it for yourself. Incidentally, you will diseover 
that the dwellers in these small places who are 
not themselves in trade suffer more from the rise 
in the cost of living, and are more helpless under 
it, than the dwellers in big cities. Local eombina- 
tions of retailers are much easier to arrange 
than nation-wide combinations are. There is no 
doubt about the existence of the latter, and there 
should be none about the former. 

Here is work, and important work, for the States, 
and they are extremely slow in setting about it. 
As yet they have done practically nothing about 
it. Few of them have passed any kind of laws 
about it; vet even the Sirerwan law, turned into 
a State statute, would in the hands of reasonably 
skilful prosecutors afford a very appreciable relief. 

We Americans are going to have relief from 
such impositions; make no doubt about it. That 
is one of the main things we have been driving at 
of late in turmoils. No 
people on earth has been as patient as we have been 
with the money-making gentry, big and little, inter- 
state and intrastate; but we have about got to the 
point where, in common with older peoples, we feel 
that buyers have some rights which sellers are 
bound to respect. 


our politico-economie 


Massachusetts and McCall 

We don’t know how Massachusetts feels about 
her recent performance in turning down SamMver 
W. McCatt for the Senate, but there is no doubt 
low the rest of the country feels about it. The 
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chorus of disappointment and astonishment is re- 
markable. 


Colonel House 

Colonel House to Have Say in Selecting Cabinet— 
Headline in the New York “ Herald,’ February 20th. 

Colonel FE. B. Houser of Texas-New York, has come 
to be regarded as the closest friend of the President- 
elect.—The “ World,” February 20th. 

TRENTON, February 19th.—President-elect Wu1LSON 
refrained from making any statement for publication 
to-day respecting his long conference with Colonel 
Ik. M. House in New York last night. but he was 
enthusiastic in his tribute to the judgment and_po- 
litical acumen of his friend—-The “Sun.” February 
20th. 

Colonel House is so intimate with both the Presi- 
dent-elect and Mr. Bryan that it is not necessary for 
either of them to give him directions. He knows the 
desires of both—New York “ American,’ February 
20th. 

Mr. WiLson said that Colonel House was “* one of 
the best-poised men [ ever met. He can hold a thing 
at arm’s-lengtii and discuss it without ever getting 
mixed up in it.’—The New York * Times,” February 
20th. 

Colonel House seems to be getting into the news- 
papers. There have been inquiries about him late- 
ly; people wanting to know who he was and what 
manner of man and how a man so little known 
came to be so trusted a counselor of the President- 
elect. It will be found that Mr. House and his 
qualities have been known a goed while to people 
who knew him. They were described in THarper’s 
MAGAZINE a year ago (February, 1912) in one of a 
series of about a “ Beginning Hus- 
band.” The biographical matter from the piece in 
question runs as follows: 


discourses 


Another thing I tind reassuring is the glimpses I 
get now and then of men who are at work providing 
government for the country; especially unadvertised 
men whom few people ever hear of, who hold no office 
and aspire to none; whose pictures are never in the 
papers, nor their names in the reporters’ books or the 
mouths of the multitude. JT heard the other day 
about one such person (Brockticld told me), a man 
of sufficient fortune—a million, I dare say—not a 
celibate like Thompson, but married and with a few 
children; a shrewd. experienced. thoughtful man, 
whose interest in life is and always has been politics; 
to handle the machinery ef it and get the best results 
compatible with the material offered, te pass laws and 
fill the offices. and the prejudices and mental disabili- 
ties of the voters. “IT have known that man.” Brook- 
field said. “for eighteen years, and watched him play 
polities all that time; plan and direct: weigh men and 
choose between them: use their talents and abilities 
when they had them; put them in places where they 
belonged when he could: put in the next-best man 
when he couldn't. Tle always played fair: always 
wanted the best man, the best law, and the best prin- 
ciple that he could see, and never wanted anything 
for himself except the fun of playing the game. You 
couldn’t drive him into office. He never tried to make 
a penny out of legislation. The less he was seen and 
heard of the better he liked it. but he recognized 
politics as the great man’s game and he liked to play 
it. No doubt the sense of power was pleasant to him, 
but his use of power was entirely conscientious. and 
the source of his power was never money, but the con- 
fidence that men had in his sagacity and his unselfish- 
ness. Back in him somewhere there was, of course, a 
sense of duty and a belief in certain principles of gov- 
ernment, and a sort of unconscious consecration to 
the desire to sce our experiment in government go well 
and to see the country prosper. But the immediate 
interest that kept his mind busy was just a delight 
in guiding the political affairs of men.” 

“ Brookfield’s ” man Colonel Tlouse and 
“ Brookfield ” was a man very well qualified by 
long association and trained pereeption to speak 
of him. What he said of Mr. House a year and 
a half ago, before Mr. Witson was nominated, is 
still true, but has been discovered during this last 


Mr. 





Was 


vear by a good many new observers, including 
WILSON. 


To Readjust the World 

Behind the modest title: “TI. R. Bill 28,239,” 
whieh now is in the hands of the Congress at 
Washington, lies a project so vast in its possi- 
bilities as to stagger the imagination. It has to 
do with the project of building athwart the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland a jetty which shall act 
as a cosmic traftice-policeman and keep the Gulf 
Stream and the Labrador Current from running 
foul of each other as they do now. Then they 
ean do their full and most beneficent work for the 
benefit of mankind. 

But although the project has this gigantic 
achievement as its ultimate aim, all that is asked 
at present is that the government shall appoint 
a competent commission to make a survey—at a 
total cost of one hundred thousand dollars or less 
—and report whether or not the two great ocean 
forees can be kept apart and made of greater 
service to man. Carroun Livincston Riker, an 
engineer of high standing and no small achieve- 
ment, is the originator of the scheme. He de- 
elares that the Gulf Stream and the Labrador 
Current now dash headlong into each other in the 
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shallows of the Grand Banks, become enmeshed, 
and thereby crippled and ineffective of the best 
results. The clash of these opposing bearers of 
heat and cold is, he says, the cause of the fogs 
that so constantly menace navigation on the North 
Atlantic. The temporary crippling of the Gulf 
Stream on the Banks, he declares, enables 
bergs to continue southward, with their deadly 
effect upon shipping. Keep the contending forces 
apart and let each do its perfeet work, and the 
unimpaired Gulf Stream will give to the northern 
coasts of America and Europe, and especially the 
British Isles, a genial climate with moderate win- 
ters and warm and early springs, while the north- 
ern edge of the Gulf Stream will meet all the ice- 
bergs north of Newfoundland and eliminate the 
perils of ice and fog from Atlantic travel. 

Mr. Riker’s jetty ean be quickly and cheaply 
built, he says, by placing obstructors along the 


ice- 


oeean floor of the Banks, and thereby eausing vast 
deposits of sand, pebbles. ete.. whieh, he main- 
tains, are constantly being swept from the pole 
toward the equator by the unceasing movement of 
the lowest ocean depths. 

Mr. Rrker’s propesal is colossal. Tf his doctrine 
and programme are true, we shall be able to vastly 
improve the conditions of life for one-fourth of 
the population of the world. Surely with this 
project before us and the cost of testing the truth 
of his theories so trivial, Congress will hasten to 
enact the legislation that shall enable us to know 
all that learned of the situation. The 
National Coast and Geodetie Survey, the Hydro- 
eraphie Office, and the Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army are agreed that the survey 
must result in the aequisition of much valuable 
knowledge. Many other scientifie authorities de- 
clare the project valuable. The survey is a work 
that should be done; the sooner the better. 


ean be 


Adam and Eve in Chicago 

They have just heard out in Chieago the rumor 
that Adam and Eve were not folks like the 
rest of us. and there is a good deal of excitement 
along the Lake front. Professor Winnie Duncan 
McMinnan (Seoteh, by the 
discovery to his class in the university, saving, 
bluntly: 


real 


chanee?) announced 


There can be no doubt that Adam and Eve and their 
tempter. the serpent, never actually existed. The story 
cannot be considered anything but a myth. evolved 
by the ancients to account for the presence of humans 
upon earth. The universally credited theory of evolu- 
tion smashes the one-man-and-one-woman story. There 
never was a first man or a first woman. 

That is shecking enough, but listen to this: 

If Adam and Eve lived in the Garden of Eden six 
thousand years ago, and light travels at the rate of 
186,000 miles per second, with our present-day power- 
ful microscopic lenses we should still be able to see 
them in Paradise. 

That is qrvite a new idea, though the professor 
doesn’t tell us in what direction from Chicago he 
would point his telescope. 
nomical or biological professor to make the experi- 
ment? We doubt if he would find them, though. 
Adam might be in bad 
sort. though stupid, very. we don’t feel sure 
about Eve. 
inspire confidence in the salubrity of her present 
whereabouts. Her temptations, 
severe if, as is generaliv believed by genealogists, 


Why not ask the astro- 


Paradise: he 
But 
IHler eonduet as 


Was not a 


recounted does not 


however, were 


she was not as well favored as her elder sister. 


Chancellor McKelway 

Chaneellors of the Board of Regents have been 
Wintiam Curtis, Winuiaw Creswein 
Doang, and Wiitreraw Rem. Dr. Sr. Crate Me- 
IKKELWAY had now been seleeted as the suceessor of 
the late ambassador. 


GEORGE 


A better choice, in our opin- 
ion, could not have been made. 


A Rare Man 

The World sincerely hopes that there is a Grorce 
W. WicKEKSHAM in the Democratic party and that 
My. Witson will be able to find him. A great Attor- 
ney-General is essential to the work of a great pro- 
gressive administration—The World. 


But jut 
fact, we 


Quite true, as we remarked last week. 
the right 
ean think of but one in the whole country who 
satisfies all requirements. 


man is very, verv searee. In 


Ambiguous 

Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT is quoted as saying that, if 
Batzac had seen Pittsburg, he would have cried out, 
“Give me a pen!”—The Evening Post. 


What kind of a pen? 
Please do not all reply at once. 








Goop morning, Mr. President. 

To you we prefer to turn with serious eyes. 
Solemnities drop less naturally from our pen, we 
must own, in this greeting than in that tentative 
We 


can imagine you saying what Charles Surface 


farewell we have just been pronouncing. 


said while Sir Oliver paid his respects to Brother 
Joseph: “If they talk this way to Honesty, what 
will they say to me by and by?” And we could 
fall into that mood; for, strange to say, we seem 
less in doubt about you at your coming in than 
about this other at his going out. Certainly you 
do not suggest painful reflections on the mysteries 
of human nature and life and fate. Rather you 
invite to joviality and matter-of-fact. 

But we are te watch your every act, listen to all 
your words, to praise and dispraise you, for four 
years, perhaps for eight. Frankly, we have much 
hope in you, and it is hard to believe we shall ever 
feel hound to assail you with bitterness, to taunt, to 
deride. You have our liking—-in common, we think, 
with that of nearly all your countrymen. But you 
know how hard it will be to keep from losing this 


For Lord Russell 


Government causes 


well-nigh universal good-will. 
was right, and the poet wrong. 
day 


and cures countless ills. You eannot for a 


exercise your vast powers without helping and 


Wise 


wrong, your acts will cut deep into human lives. 


hurting thousands. or unwise, right or 
We trust that you sleep well. 

Frankly, again, there have been some things 
we do not like. Like your predecessor, you in 
your youth revolted against that system of so- 
ealled protection which, in its present phase, we 
first 
party, and then of the government, to greed; and 


you, like him, have failed to defend in plain words 


count an indefensible surrender, of your 


this acquiescence of manhood against that rebel- 


lion of youth. When you touched upon your 
change of heart, speaking to young faces, in the 
You 
said then that you still approved of your youthful 


principles, that you held them still orthodox and 


place of your youth, your words went lame. 


sound—“ if only the application of them is not 
carried to such an extreme as to interfere with 
the public welfare.” You certainly cannot believe 
that free trade or any other /aissez-faire principles 
run riot in our present tariff laws. Now that you 
have declared yourself a protectionist, however, 
we will not ask you to act as if you had never 
ceased to be a free-trader. We should like you 
io study the life of Sir Robert Peel. But we will 
be content for the present if you will merely in- 
sist that Congress shall squeeze the sheer robbery 
out of the schedules, although the real protection 
remains. All you have said since Election Day 
indicates that this is your purpose. 
have progressed thus far, we have our hopes con- 


Since you 


cerning the next step. 

Frankly, again, we could wish there had been, 
in your campaigns for the nomination of your 
party and then for election, less apparent de- 
pendence on the help and favor of your  pre- 
decessor. It gave, alike to your rivalry with other 
leaders in your own party and to your contest 
with the candidate of the opposition, a character 
That Van Buren 


was Similarly championed has not been to his 


not unexampled in our history. 
credit with historians. But we Americans under- 
stand personal loyalties, and respect them, too, 
when they do not mean disloyalty to principle or 
Let us feel that in oftice you hold yourself 


i@ us. 
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responsible only to us and to principle, and we 
will not malignantly keep you in mind of the 
manner of your elevation. But we do not envy 
you the difficult choices you will have to make 
between independence and gratitude. There is 
Do the right, and be 
We shall probably 


understand and approve; but since you are only 


but one safe rule, we think. 
careless of interpretations. 


one man, charged with the interests of millions, 
it is not quite of the first importance whether we 
do you justice or not. 

Frankly, again, we do not like your apparent 
participation in an insincerity which your party 
has too long practised successfully. Every four 
years it goes before the country with words which 
can only be interpreted as a demand for inter- 
ference by the government of the nation between 
the two races now living together in great num- 
bers in the Southern states; and yet, though in 
full control of all departments of that govern- 
ment, your party takes no such action as it seems 
to demand. We could dismiss the practice as 
harmless, since it deceives few; but lying is ob- 
jectionable in itself. It is unecomplimentary in 
this instance to the intelligence of the country, 
and particularly to that of the unfortunate race 
most concerned. We believe you will in time set 
yourself against this practice. 

For cf the things we like there is none we like 
better than your impassioned declaration in the 
heat of your campaign that you did not wish to 
be President of half your country, and your 
decision to break all precedents of nearly half a 
century and go and offer yourself in person to 
our fellow-citizens of the South. We cannot help 
thinking that your thorough awareness of our 
place in the world as one great republic prompted 
you to this manliness and candor. We cannot 
afford to keep a Poland, an Ireland, in our system. 
But sheer sentiment played its part. You would 
be rid of the dominance of “old, unhappy, far-off 
You warmly the 
South responds to your challenge. We think we 


ean assure you that your course has alienated no 


things.” know already how 


Northern friends worth keeping. 

“Of course, the problem of the African in our 
body pelitic, as in our industries, our social rela- 
tions, remains. You do not, we are sure, fancy 
vou have solved it; nor are we ready to tell you 
how to solve it. We are not at all sure there is 
any solution, and faney it may be misleading to 


What we 


have to do with is a situation, a condition, des- 


use that word, or “problem” at all. 


perately permanent, yet measurably changing and 
No mere ingenuity will transform 
Vio- 


lence usually heightens the difficulties inseparable 


changeable. 
it. Evasion and dodging will not avoid it. 
from it. It will always be in your power to stir 
your power to alter 


e 


its embers into angry flames; 
it for the better is doubtful. 
you, therefore, the spirit and the methods, the 


We commend to 


infinite patienee and sweet reasonableness, of that 
one among your predecessors who did, in fact, 
nevertheless deal with this perplexing situation 
more boldly than any one else ever did. You are 
less fortunate than he, in that to him it presented 
a reasonably plain question of right and wrong. 
You are more fortunate in that you can freely 
take counsel with the true and accepted repre- 
sentatives of both these two great masses of hu- 
man beings, who find their destinies linked to- 


gether under one flag. We are confident that at 









least you will not, by flying in the face of facts, 
and contradicting racial human nature, aggravate 
what you cannot alleviate, merely disturb what 
you cannot change; yet that no force or agency 
which makes for human progress will find cause 
to upbraid you for coldness or neglect. 

We are glad you have been a judge. Granting 
you consecration instead of ambition, we think 
you will find that to do justice among men will 
be vour most constant function, though you wear 
no ermine. Our hope is the greater because you 
have propounded no theory of life, profess no 
allegiance to any one principle in your own life, 
but have merely risen from task to task by virtue 
of efficiency and good nature. You will not set 
obiter dicta above decisions. The ease itself will 
be your business, and you will wait for cases to 
come up before you decide them. 

In nothing will that habit and procedure serve 
you better than in your effort. following your 
predecessor’s lead, to make government stand for 
right as between man and man, class and class, 
force and force, in all its relations to our ap- 
pallingly complex industrial system. To proceed 
from one specific evil to another, to formulate no 
rules not based on actual experience, to try no 
mere experiments—to go on step by step—this, 
simple as it seems, is the sole secret of England’s 
She arrives at gen- 
Her 


genius is the distrust of genius, and her caution 


success in free government. 
eralizations only by amassing precedents. 


and foresight consist in keeping pace with the 
demands of her civilization, not in running ahead 
io meet them. 

It is better to go slowly than to go wrong. You 
do not possess, we do not think you imagine that 
you possess, the colossal genius to direct into new 
channels the immense social forces now contend- 
ing on this continent as on others, to devise and 
impose a new plan for producing and distributing 
wealth. But you have the training and knowledge 
to correct abuses of the plan now in operation. 
At many points we have broken with the indi- 
vidualism of the past, though we once thought it 
the essence of our democracy. Perhaps we are 
If it is the best and 
final form of society, however, we will attain it 


moving toward socialism. 


without forcing our pace. We do not know our 


goal, and must yet hold fast to all that has proved 


soundest in our past experience. 

Your limitations, therefore, commend you, Mr. 
President. Our greeting is the more cordial be- 
cause we do net take you, and you do not 
take yourself, for a man of destiny; because 
we are not moved to make our salutation an 
obeisance. 

Nevertheless, we commend to you all the in- 
spiration to be got from considering the magnitude 
of your trust, the terrible height to which you are 
lifted up by our will and choice. Your station is 
like Cmsar’s, or Charlemagne’s. It is not less 
because railroad and steamship, electricity and 
the press, bring far things near and make the 
Because you hold it, 
Main- 


tain it, then, as we have no doubt you will, with 


mysterious commonplace. 
Europe and Asia are daily mindful of you. 


dignity, and be conscious always that the great 
mass of your countrymen, of all races and parties 
and ereeds, know instinctively the line between 
that criticism and opposition which a republic per- 
mits and that which patriotism sternly forbids. 
Good morning. Mr. President—and good fortune ! 


























Goop evening. Mr. President. * 

And pray believe us when we assure you of the 
same hearty good-will with which we bade you good 
morning four years ago. You were then taking up 
the most difticult of réles, and we sincerely wished 
To-day, in laying down your great 
office, you are taking up a role almost equally dif- 
ficult—that of a private citizen who has been Presi- 


you well in it. 


dent. In that réle, too, we heartily wish you well. 

More than that,. Mr. President: the good-will 
of a single journal is not important, but we are 
also convinced, strange as it seems in view of the 
overwhelming character of your defeat, that you 
still have the good-will of the mass of your country- 
men. Not of all, of course. You have been as- 
sailed with almost unexampled bitterness, and we 
cannot doubt that a considerable number of your 
assailants sincerely felt the animosity they ex- 
pressed. Perhaps we should go farther still and 
concede that this animosity can by no means be 
attributed entirely to personal disappointments and 
resentments. Much of it doubtless comes of a 
respectable and citizenly disapproval of what, as 
President, you have done and failed to do. Never- 
theless, we are quite sure that in respect of the 
real feeling of the mass of your countrymen toward 
you the tone of the press and other organs of public 
sentiment is a better criterion than the returns 
of the election. As you fortunately possess a sense 
of humor, we venture to assure you that we, the 
people, have voted you out of office with much the 
same friendliness with which we called you to our 
highest service. 

Here, you will agree, is matter for reflection. 
An epigram promptly suggests itself: The man is 
popular, but not the President. But we do not like 
They get rid of difficulties; they do not 

This one does not explain the disap- 


epigrams. 

solve them. 
pointment of your administration. For it has been 
With 


your admirable candor you have frankly told us 


a disappointment, a great disappointment. 


that you yourself share with us all precisely that 
feeling about it. 

Why, then, has it been a disappointment ? 

Assured of our liking, you will not resent our 
cognizance of the harshest view of the matter. In- 
deed, you have come near taking it yourself, for 
from the beginning you have expressed doubts of 
your fitness for the Presidency, along with a 
preference for another kind of public service— 
namely, the judicial. Looking at the matter broad- 
ly. we feel bound to agree with you, though we 
nevertheless admire rather than merely deprecate 
the several decisions you have made to go contrary 
to your own self-knowledge; for we believe that 
you took the Presidency, as you took the governor- 
ship of the Philippines, from a sense of duty and 
not from preference. Still, we do agree with you, 
and mainly for the reason you yourself have given 
—to wit, that you are not a politician. 

Do not mistake us; we mean no flattery; we 
use the word in its proper sense, and not at all 
as a term of reproach. For four years polities has 
been your business; and it is not a low business. 
It is really a high and noble business. That low 
men, governed by low motives, constantly engage 
in it does not prove the contrary. The abuse of 
political skill by such men—the Cardinal ANTONEL- 
tis, the Marats, the Burrs and Quays and PLatrts 
-—makes no case against the splendid use of it, tor 
the welfare of great communities, by the Cavours 
and Bismarcks, the GLapsToNEs and JEFFERSONS 
and LINcoLns. 

That skill, that art, for it is an art, you clearly 
have not possessed. The want of it is quite as ap- 


parent in the most praiseworthy as in the least 
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defensible of your Presidential endeavors. When 
you set yourself to establish the entirely sound 
policy of reciprocity with Canada, you defended 
it with an indiscretion of speech that potently 
helped its enemies to defeat it. When, with the 
best of motives, you essayed to conciliate the 
South, you fatuously continued to listen to coun- 
sels which you should have known would be fatal 
to that patriotic enterprise. Worst of all, after 
fully committing yourself to the plan of an honest 
Republican revision of the tariff and leading the 
country to expect, as you yourself expected, that 
it would be a revision downward, you put yourself 
and your policy into the hands of men whom every 
instinct of a true politician would have prompted 
you to distrust. Then you capped the climax by 
accepting, at the worst moment, the worst con- 
ceivable advice, and in violation of your own good- 
nature, your own sense of justice, you used your 
power of patronage against men you should have 
trusted and in behalf of men who had undone you. 
It was a thing to make the angels weep. We can- 
not forbear reminding you—though perhaps you 
never knew it—of how, at that crisis of your career, 
we fairly went on our knees to you to take the 
opposite course. 

It was lamentable. To great numbers of your 
countrymen it was also the cruelest of political 
surprises. For they had known you as an admir- 
able judge; competent critics have said, a great 
judge. But to review action judicially, justly, is 
one thing; to use good judgment in the stress of 
action is another thing—and the higher of these 
two gifts you have not displayed. You have also 
failed to display certain other gifts that go to 
make a great Executive, a great man of affairs, a 
great politician. You have shown good sense, but 
not inspiration; sound principles, but not the grand 
style in presenting and defending them; you have 
the power of clear and reasonable speech, but none 
ot the eloquence that stirs the blood and moistens 
the eyelids; you win men’s liking, but not their 
devotion. 

And yet, by the irony of fate, it was your lot 
to face a situation from which only a very great 


You 
were the leader of a party which had lost its 


politician could have emerged with credit! 


pristine virtue, which had fallen under evil in- 
fluences, which was already breaking into bitterly 
hostile factions. You were the chosen heir of a 
great political charlatan, who thus left you to face 
the dangers he had himself avoided; of a man who, 
having sown the wind, permitted you, in the name 
of friendship, to reap the whirlwind. 

Well, you have reaped it; in the language of 
the street, which even SHAKESPEARE sometimes 
found indispensable, you have “got what was 
coming to you.” Your party is disrupted. Your 
administration is accounted a failure. And the 
man whom you thought your best friend, and who 
had the most to do with your elevation, has sought 
to win his own way back into power on the strength 
of your discomfiture! . 

Why, then, do you ask, are not we also, and 
others like us, since we began as your good-wishers, 
now reproaching you? The best answer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the smile on your own lips, the twinkle in 
your eye, the undiminished sanity of your entire 
deportment. You have lost, but you are a good 
You have been humiliated, but you have 
not whined or whimpered or sunk into melancholy. 
Best of all, you have not sought to throw the blame 
on your associates and subordinates. If you have 
failed as President, nevertheless, as an American 
man— 


But no, the epigram is still misleading. Even 


q 


loser. 


as President you have had successes. Even when, 
as President, you have seemed to fail most obvious- 


ly, there is room to question whether the failures 


may not have been in some measure only apparent, 
only temporary. You did not persuade your party 
to revise the tariff honestly; in the crucial mo- 
ments of that struggle you were pitiably hood- 
winked. Nevertheless, you have faced the issue, 
you have not run away from it; and therefore the 
reform is imminent. In that regard the outcome 
of your leadership still permits, as its beginning 
suggested, a comparison with Sir Ropert Pret’s. 
Seemingly, you have failed, too, in your still more 
commendable endeavor, steadfast and long con- 
tinued, to quiet the mood of wild expectation in 
which, by the extraordinary vagaries of your prede- 
That mood 
still prevails; there is still danger that it will, 


cessor, your countrymen had been left. 


before it wanes, do some damage to our institutions. 
But your steadfastness in sanity has not been al- 
What is left of your party still 
stands for preservation and not for destruction, 


together wasted. 


for sense and not for sheer and unruled impulse. 
Even in the loftiest of your enterprises, and the 
boldest, you have not failed entirely. The arbitra- 
tion treaties are indeed emasculated; we do not 
wonder that you hesitate to sign them. But they 
are not dead. It is quite believable that a century 
hence they will be accounted the beginning of the 
The glory of it will be 
America’s, even if it is not yours. 

In all probability glory will not be your portion, 


world’s permanent peace. 


Mr. President. We are speaking with entire can- 
dor and that is our impression, as it is also, quite 
likely, your own. Still, we know what changes 
time ean work concerning the esteem of Americans 
for their Presidents. It is even now working a 
great change concerning the reputation of your un- 
To 


the multitude his name is still a signal for igno- 
rant depreciation. Nevertheless, to the trained and 


fortunate Ohio predecessor, President Hayes. 


competent historians who are beginning to review 
his administration he appears more and more as a 
man greatly underestimated, as a President who, 
notwithstanding the cloud which will always rest 


upon his name, rendered to the American people . 


He was the 


true initiator of civil-service reform; he was the 


services that are simply incalculable. 


first President after Linco~n who honestly tried 
to treat the Southerners as his countrymen. 

But we forbear, Mr. President; the worst of 
What we had 


in mind to do was not to offer you smelling-salts, 


Job’s afflictions was his comforters. 


nor yet to read you lectures, but to make you our 
respects. 

You have chosen, wisely we think, to become a 
teacher of young Americans, and you are amply 
You will not, we 
You will not 
You 
will, on the contrary, try to prepare them to do 


equipped for your new duties. 
are confident, teach them bitterness. 


“white shields of expectation.” 


sully their 
their best cheerfully, in all circumstances, for their 
country. Nevertheless, there will come at times, 
in spite of all your good-nature, intervals of 
austerity. For you have walked the heights of 
human destiny; you have sounded the depths of 
human meanness and depravity. Sometimes, be- 
yond your smile, you will wear that air of “ grave 
which MacauLay 
And it will be well. It 


will be well that these young minds shall learn 


and melancholy _ reflection” 


praised in Thucydides. 


from you, though you will not wish to teach it, 
something of the human weaknesses that lead to 
great disasters, something of the baleful human 
passions that keep us all, nations and men alike, 
forever on the verge of tragedy, 
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II].—‘* Humanizing’—An Overhead Expense 


NDUSTRIAL “ peace at any price” 


is not what we want. We want 
peace at the right price. None of 


us ean afford to be short-sighted 
if we want to secure general in- 
dustrial peace at anything like the 





right price. It has been said that 
the real question between capital 


and labor to-day is not how much 
wages shall be paid, but whether those wages are a 
fair proportion of the earnings of the business. It 
is a vital public question. Strong combinations of 
labor can exact from capital more than the business 
will stand. That would mean speedy ruin, were it 
not possible for strong combinations of capital to 
pass such inequalities on to the public. 

It is our national habit to explain all sorts of 
industrial conditions by the dictum, “ Corporations 
have no souls.” Our only national method of furnish- 
ing big corporations with a soul has been expensive 
and spectacular lawsuits to break them up. These are 
always accompanied with much political dust, and 
most people who are trying to do a legitimate busi- 
ness feel that the dust has got into the publie eye. 
“Why should America be afraid of anything simply 


hecause it is big?” they say. ‘ Americans should be 
able to tackle the biggest proposition.” Secretary 
Nagel has recommended a permanent Federal Com- 


mission on Corporations with supervisory powers, on 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Managers of “ big business,” from the president of the 
‘Steel Trust” down. have declared themselves in 
favor of public regulation, even to the fixing of prices, 
They suggest that a body of irre- 

proachable business men be selected to 


We cannot do that merely by 
“keeping order.” We ought to know, for instance, 
precisely why “ ignorant foreigners” in the coal re- 
gion still ery, “ Cossack, Cossack!” at the mounted 
State Constabulary of Pennsylvania. We need to 
know more about costs of living, domestic environ- 
ment of workers, and earnings of the business, not only 
in the coal region but in all industries, so that we 
can tell what is a fair price for us to pay to prevent 
“pauper labor” in this country—and if we can’t get a 
fair price otherwise, we should use the “ police power of 
the state to secure it in the interests of the state. 

Some years ago a family of ignorant foreigners, 
just landed and passed through old Castle Garden, 
were walking up Broadway, New York. The man came 
first, smoking a pipe; after him trailed his wife lead- 
ing a child by the hand and carrying a heavy trunk 
on her head. Suddenly they encountered an Irish 
“cop.” Despite difliculties of language, he made it 
clear to the man that if he wanted to walk through 
the streets of an American city, he must shoulder 
the trunk himself. The ignorant foreigner was “ en- 
tirely within his rights.” Probably’ neither he nor 
the “cop” knew that. The foreigner relieved his 
wife of the trunk. He had been taught a valuable 
lesson about American institutions. ‘The “ cop” had 
interpreted, “without due process of law,” the “ po- 
lice power of the State” to include something more 
than the mere keeping of order. 

The Supreme Court of the United States so in- 
terprets it. and has sustained under it recently the 
right of the States to abrogate the common law de- 
fenses in damage suits, in order to put an end to the 


citizens. 
? 


American 


to it will be thrown absolutely out of work. It will 
mean that the Ohio public will have to pay consid- 
erably more for the burden of unemployment than at 
present. 

If we need 2 minimum wage law to prevent pauper 
labor, we need all the more a maximum wage 
law to prevent “gouging.” If we are already under 
heavy expenses to “prevent pauper labor” and to 
“assimilate foreigners,” we should be able to say, 
when the locomotive engineers and the firemen de- 
mand $32,500,000 more a year, “ You are getting on 
pretty comfortably as it is; you can’t have a raise 
unless you prove to us that the business will stand 
it and that the additional cost of it won’t be passed 
on to us.” 

On the other hand, the match industry furnished a 
splendid opportunity for the “ police power” which 
tardily intervened last year. By that time we had 
piled up a shocking record of disabilities and 
deaths from “ phossy jaw.” ‘There is only one way 
to prevent the match worker from contracting it. 
All nations but our own had taken that way and 
excluded white phosphorus from the industry by 
law. The “Match Trust,” which controls sixty-five 
per cent. of the industry, was willing to relinquish 
its patent rights to the process that would make this 
possible. Ninety-five per cent. of all the manu- 
facturers were willing to abandon the old method. The 
remaining five per cent. held out for it because it ‘was 
a little cheaper. Not till Congress stepped in with the 
* police power ”* could the thing be accomplished. The 
additional cost of this change to the public amounts 
to about five cents per family per year. 

Here is an example of industrial con- 
servation at its best—less than one cent 





settle disputes between corporations 
and the public, and that these men be 
erected into a permanent federal court. 
appointment to which shall be as much 
an honor as appointment to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Our attitude toward corporations has 
not been constructive. By one dissolu- 
tion suit after another we have simply 
made capital without settling 
the conditions of doing business. 
“Why don’t you dissolve the Labor 
Trust?” asks capital—and with reason, 
for in our indiscriminate prejudice and 
indiscriminate sympathy we have for- 
gotten that corporate labor also has 
have some em- 
ployers become about this that they are 
buying space in the newspapers to ad- 
vertise the doctrine that “ trades-union- 
ism must go.” 

We have managed to get ourselves all 
pretty much at loggerheads about in- 
dustry. But peace is not to be ob- 
tained at the cost of chimerical efforts 
to abolish combinations of either 
capital or labor. Each is an inevitable 
outgrowth of modern industrial condi- 


* sore, 


no soul. So sore 


tions. Ancient industrial conditions 
vave rise to» the first corporations. 
They were the first ‘closed shops.” 


lhey differed from the modern ones in 
that they were combinations of both 
employers and employees working to- 
gether harmoniously for the publie wel- 
fare. Can we so alter modern condi- 
tions as to reinspire industry with 
this spirit of the medieval guilds? 
‘The answer ean come only from the 
study of specific conditions. 
The study must he impartial; altera- 
tions, if anv, must be made upon a 
Inisiness hasis. The proposed federal 
investigation in the interest of the 
public must not be biased by hard- 
headed business men, nor influenced by 


specific 
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per capita yearly, not only to save the 
workers in an industry, not only to 
save ourselves from the cost of their 
inevitable illness, idleness, and ultimate 
pauperism, but to save the babies in 
our own homes from the danger of get- 
ting hold of these deadly white phos- 
phorus matches and sucking them. 
Infant mortality from this cause was 
shockingly heavy. 

Yet for upward of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, despite the example of other na- 
tions, we were unable to seize this op- 
portunity, because capital was too busy 
worrying about the earnings of the 
business, and labor was too busy strik- 
ing for more wages, and the public 
was ignorant, indifferent, or inept in 
its approach. Can we then put a soul 
into these three great parties to indus- 
try—endue all three with a common 
spirit of accord? That is the ultimate 
great question to be answered by any 
national investigaticn into the condi- 
tions that confront us. 

A partial answer has already been 
furnished by the private initiative of 
some half a thousand employers, most 
of them the largest. True, they repre- 
sent but 500 of the nearly 269,000 
manufacturing establishments in the 
country, but their example and_ the 
totality of their efforts make an excel- 
lent text-book on “ humanizing ” indus- 
try. That is what a man who has 
helped to organize some of our largest 
concerns says big business is most in 
need of to-day. It does not mean 
altruism, philanthropy, or charity; all 
those have failed in business. It means 
that these employers have begun the 
study and development of the human 
element in industry. 

The frank purpose is to conserve the 
best working condition of the human 
mechanism, und a good beginning has 











obdurate labor leaders, nor intimidated 
hy popular clamor for low prices. If 
we are going to alter industrial eondi- 
tions everybody must pay his fair 
share of the expense. : 

if, for example, it is true that the operatives in 
our woolen mills and cotton mills are not receiving 
a living wage, we should see that they get it. If 
“the business will not stand it,” we should pay a 
little more for our textiles. We are committed to the 
policy of a protective tariff so that “the American 
workingman need not compete with the pauper labor 
of Europe.” A_ report of our Tariff Board showed 
that before the Lawrence strike the operatives in our 
cotton mills were receiving less than is paid in simi- 
lar mills in Europe. 

Tt makes no difference that the Lawrence strikers 
were “ ignorant foreigners.” Foreigners are attracted 
hither by our ery of “no pauper labor,” and we are 
committed to the policy of assimilating them into 


He made it clear to the man that he must shoulder 


embittering legal wrangle between 
capital and labor. But though the Supreme Court 
may be inclined to interpret the “ police power 
somewhat broadly, it is none the less “up to” the 
states to employ that power or its equivalent wisely. 
Ohio’s Constitutional Convention made provision for 
a minimum wage law that would authorize the legis- 
lature to appoint boards of employers and employees 
to say what that wage shall be, The voters adopted 
the new constitution last fall, and Ohio is the first 
state to follow the questionable example of the British 
Parliament. But she raises the new question as 
to what minimum standard of efficiency in the worker 
is necessary to earn the minimum wage. If a stand- 
ard is established, those who are unable to come up 
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wasteful and 


the trunk himself 


been made on the purely physical side. 
Progressive employers not only provide 
factories as safe and sanitary as the 
law requires, or more so, but they 
carry sanitation into the private life of 
the working community. Many of them provide proper 
housing for their workers. There have not been 
iacking instances where this sort of “ colonizing ” has 
been abused by employers. But in contrast to these 


are examples such as that of a famous locomotive 


works, where the most amicable relations exist. 

The company has recently acquired land on which it 
will ereet modern houses to be offered to its employees. 
Most of them now commute from the city, con- 
suming energy and wages. Houses better than can 
be obtained in the city and at lower rents will be 


*In a legal sense it was not the “police power.” The Esch 
Act placed a prohibitive internal revenue tax on white phosphorus 
matches, based on the dictum of Chief-Justice Marshall; ‘‘ The 
power to tax involves the power to destroy,” 














offered by the company. The undertaking amounts 
to a voluntary raise in wages. 

Medical attendance in both factory and home, 
lunch rooms, rest and recreation rooms, baths, gym- 
nasiums and physical culture, and the active encour- 
agement of athletics and outdoor sports are features 
of the working community that is abreast of the 
times to-day. None of these things are free, and 
great pains are taken to make the worker feel he 
has a financial interest in them. Experience has 
taught that otherwise he will have nothing to do 
with them. If they could be given free, it would still 
be good business. Says Congressman Redfield to his 
fellow-manufacturers: “Does it not come to you 
with something of a shock that we are all careful to 
have a machine heavy and strong enough for its 
work, but that we rarely think whether a laborer may 
have some heart trouble or some other physical weak- 
ness that makes him unfit for the heavy lifting we 
ask him to do?” 

The principle suggested by the question has been 
carried several ounces of prevention further than 
mere medical attendance. Campaigns of instruction 
in healthful living and domestic science are features 
of many industrial communities. ‘Two claims for in- 
jury during work were recently made upon the 
treasury of the State of Washington under the new 
law. Upon investigation it was found that one man 
had trimmed a corn too deeply and then wrapped his 
foot in an old sock. Infection had followed. The 
other man had suffered from ptomaine poisoning as a 
result of eating soup made from moldy peas. Both 
cases were thrown out. It would pay in the long run 
to teach such people, perhaps ‘ ignorant foreigners,” 
something about aseptic bandaging and pure food. 
A large life-insurance company that does a big busi- 
ness among the industrial classes has found it good 
business to start a great campaign of instruction in 
disease prevention. It reduces death claims, and 
other companies are following suit. 

Ignorance is industry’s arch-enemy. A workman 
may know just enough to get through his day’s 
task; he must know something more to be efficient. 
That is why wise employers have undertaken educa- 
tive work, not only to improve the physical condi- 
tion of employees but also to promote their intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual outlook. Clubs are 
formed among them for furnishing intellectual recrea- 
tion and social intercourse, much after the manner 
of the modern social settlement. Night schools are 
provided where both general and special knowledge 
may be acquired. One large department-store owner 
has carried this work to great lengths, providing 
means for his employees to learn almost anything 
from stenography to music. It results, of course, in 
ash girls and counter-jumpers leaving his stores for 
higher spheres, but he finds that while they stay 
they give better service to him and his eustomers. 

One of the most valid complaints against trades- 
unionism is its failure to set any standards of skill 
or efficiency for its membership. It is more concerned 
about limiting the number of boys that may learn a 
trade than about the technical education of its own 


offspring. An example of educative effort on the 

part of labor is furnished by the Workingmen’s 

Cirele, a national organization 80,000 strong. It has 
5 fal 


$300,000 invested in government bonds. It has es- 
tablished Sunday-schools where 12,000 children of 
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Medical attendance, baths, gymnasiums, are features of the working community that is abreast of the times 


members are taught, by the Ferrer method, that eco- 
nomie conditions are all wrong and that the strike is 
the only means of righting them. Over against this 
stand the splendid technical schocls long established 
by several of the large industries where skill is essen- 
tial. In these the children of employees may be trained 
up to take their fathers’ places and to meet the de- 
mands of expanding business. 

Technical instruction as a business proposition has 
taken a firm hold also outside the industrial field. 
The American Bankers Association is preparing to 
spend money to teach scientific farming the country 
over, as some local bankers’ associations have been 
doing out West to supplement the inadequate efforts 
of the States. Three-fourths of our railroad mileage 
is owned by companies that are actively educating 
the farmers along their roads. The railroads want 
bigger crops to move and the bankers want more 
money to handle. One of the largest mail-order houses 
has just put up a cold million dollars to establish 
one thousand trained agriculturists in as many coun- 
ties of the country to improve the yield of the land 
by instruction to farmers. The firm frankly says 
that the more money the farmers have the more 
business they do with them, and they are ready to 
put up another million if the first bears fruit. 

Do these humanizing activities in industry, after 
all, answer the assertion of labor that it is not getting 
its fair share of the profits? Large employers, led 


by the great railroads, have voluntarily provided sav- 
ings and loan systems, insurance schemes, systems 
of compensation for length of service, including re- 
tirement on pension. This is the American approach 
to the problem which England has sought to solve 
with her old-age pensions, and England and Germaiy 
with compulsory state insurance. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and its associated 
companies has just established a ten-million-dollar 
fund, the benefits from which will be enjoyed by their 
employees entirely without assessment. The United 
States Brewers’ Association is about to adopt a most 
ambitious programme along these lines. The National 
Klectrie Light Association has inaugurated one no 
ambitious. Of it, President Insull of the 
Association said, significantly, “ The final test of this 
welfare work will come when we propose to inelude 
these various matters in our cost to customers, which 
has to be passed on by the publie authorities.” It 
is, after all, the public that must pay for the re- 
habilitation of industry, and the publie must find 
means of seeing that it pays on a_ business basis. 
The public should insist on co-operation by which all 
parties interested will enjoy the benefits of the busi- 
That was the situation during the régime of 
the guilds of the Middle Ages. ‘Their spirit was 
*“ pride of production ”—employer and employee work- 
ing harmoniously together to give the publie its 
money’s worth. 


less 


ness. 




















SPRING STYLES IN MOTOR-BOATS 


THE NINTIL ANNUAL MOTOR-BOAT SHOW RECENTLY HELD IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY, WAS THE MOST IMPORTANT EVER HELD IN THIS COUNTRY. 
EVERY STYLE OF CRAFT KNOWN TO MOTOR-BOAT EXPERTS WAS ON VIEW, FROM THE HUMBLE $150 LAUNCH TO THE WONDERFUL “ SPEED DEMON VALUED AT $75,000. 


THE GARDEN WAS 


ING FORMED THE PROMENADE AND 


TRANSFORMED INTO A GREAT PIER, 
BOAT-DECKS OF THE 


WITH A REPRESENTATION 


TWO MIMIC STEAMERS, 
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OF TWO OCEAN 


AND HERE WERE 


LINERS MOORED ONE ON EACH 
EXHIBITED 


SIDE. THE GALLERIES OF THE BUILD- 


ALL VARIETIES OF MOTOR-BOAT ACCESSORIES 








THE MOTOR-TRUCK AND THE FARMER 


PGE Tax Commission of the State of 

Kansas completed its assessment fig- 
ures for 1912 a few weeks ago. In 
them some very striking conditions 
are shown. There are 67,000 fewer 
horses on Kansas farms than there 
were four years ago, 16,000 more 
motor-cars and motor-trucks, and 
1,000 more traction engines. In the 
past year alone the state has lost 18,582 horses. As 
short a time ago as the summer of 1908 there were 
only 2,000 motor-trucks and cars combined in all 
Kansas. Now the number is very nearly ten times 
that, and it is said that since March Ist, when the 
assessment was made, 5,000 more cars and motor 
engines have been bought by Kansas farmers. 

Kansas is typical of all the Western states in the 
way in which her people have taken to the motor- 
truck for agricultural purposes. The Western farmer 
first bought a motor-car partly for the pleasure of 
himself and his family, partly for convenience in get- 
ting into his market and trading town, and partly to 
save his horses. Being a practical man, fertile in 
expedients and with more or less knowledge of ma- 
chinery, he quickly found it possible to make use of 
the motor of his new possession as a power generator 
in a score of different ways. He sawed wood with it, 
chopped feed, shelled corn, hitched it up to a cream- 
separator, pumped water, ran his alfalfa stacker with 
it. It was a very useful portable power plant, a 
thirty to forty horse-power engine on wheels. Though 
he had bought it chiefly as a pleasure car, he made 
no bones about keeping it at work all the time, and 
its value for carrying small loads of crops and _ pos- 
sibly for running a milk route over a hilly country 
became immediately apparent to him. Unless his farm 
was too small to make it practicable, in a year or two 
he was carefully looking into motor-trucks and ending 
by making a substantial investment in one, keeping 
his original machine just the same. 

All over the West the faithful horse is being super- 
seded in this way. The horse is vanishing at a rate 
of about six per cent. a year. He has been found an 
unnecessary expense except at certain points here and 
ihere in the fields, and it is the opinion of many of 
the most progressive farmers that within a very few 
years there will be nothing out in the open that a 
truck or engine cannot handle more cheaply and_ bet- 
ter. Already traction engines are doing the most of 
the plowing and doing it far better, breaking ground 
that is too hard for a horse to break. 
to speed, for long journeys or short, about the farm 
or around the neighboring country, or carting heavy 
loads, there is no comparison. The horse is so out- 
classed that the Western farmer who has no motor 
vehicle is beginning to be hopelessly handicapped. 

The farmer has this advantage: he is his own 
chauffeur and his own mechanical expert, and there 
are few cases where his truck or car is not operated 
to perfection and run at the minimum of cost and 
with almost no repairs at all. The manufacturers 
have found these new patrons an interesting study. 
Comparatively these country folks to the west of the 
Mississippi River are the best buyers of motor vehicles 
to-day. A farmer must be very poor or very old- 
fashioned not to have a truck or car of some sort. 
It is with him half a question of pride, half of good 
business, and the new dispensation has made farming 
much more profitable and much more pleasant. 

The motor-truck and even the ordinary car has 
made a great difference with the farmer boy. The 
farm is infinitely more interesting than in the old 
horse days. There is nothing that has done so much 
to arrest the movement of the young men on the farms 
toward the city as the installation of power trucks. 
Farming by the aid of machinery like this seems to 
lose all its monotony and toil. It becomes a fasci- 
nating pursuit quite as scientific as a great factory in 
a city, and the boy on the farm sees new possibilities 
of efficiency opening, production at a small percentage 
of the old-time cost, and improved methods of market- 
ing. He has a vision of a farm many times larger 
than his father’s and sees himself a great factor and 
a man of fortune in the new mechanical agricultural 
era. 

A great proportion of the motor vehicles now sold 
through the West are for the farms. The cities and 
larger towns have for several years past had very 
nearly their full complement of pleasure automobiles, 
and while there is a steady market for cars the real 
business is in trucks. As nearly as the manufacturers 
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When it comes’ 


BY THADDEUS S. DAYTON 


ean figure half the cars west of the Mississippi are 
trucks for practical agricultural use or automobiles 
that are really farm cars. These range from the in- 
expensive passenger car for five that the owner and 
his family can use for work or enjoyment and keep 
in service, at one thing or another, all day and well 
into each evening, and the motor farm wagon that 
will haul a ton, and make quick time at doing it, up 
to the big twenty-ton tractors that are being seen in 
Arizona and are proving immensely successful. 

The farmer of the West is not satisfied with one 
type or kind of motor vehicle. He quickly gets be- 
yond the stage of a single car or truck and sees 
money in a “ fleet,” each adapted to some special 
purpose. Along with scientific farming has come the 


study on the part of each owner to save time and - 


labor cost and eliminate lost motion as much as 
possible. Thus the progressive man nowadays who 
has a sufficient number of acres gets a traction engine 
for plowing and for hauling his wheat, or whatever 
lis crop may be, to the railroad for shipment. He 
may do even better: install smaller trucks in addi- 
tion for carrying his produce speedily. In any event, 
he will have, besides, several smaller ears and a run- 
about for his own use in visiting his fields and super- 
intending. Nobody walks over a Western farm in 
these motor days. It takes too much time and uses 
up altogether too much energy. The big and power- 
ful engines do the heavy and rough work, lighter 
vehicles make the trips to market, yet still lighter 
vehicles carry the workers to and fro and run the 
errands that are needed. Often half a day’s time can 
be saved by a hurried trip into the nearest town. 

The saving is enormous. With his motor vehicles 
the modern farmer can split his labor cost practically 
in half. Take plowing on the big farms. With horses 
and men the cost per acre could not be pushed below 
seventy cents. Any good motor tractor now does it 
for forty cents and has the advantage ‘of being able to 
plow ground that is too hard for horses and men to 
turn up without immense labor. : 

In journeying through the West one finds farms 
to-day with but three or four horses, where four or 
live years ago there were thirty to forty horses and 
mules kept steadily at work in the field. With this 
change has come a marked improvement in the quality 
of farm-hands. The old yokel type is being quickly 
replaced by the man who is not only an agricultural 
expert, but a skilled mechanic. His work is not the 
manual labor that it was. There is practically no 
more brute force and sordid toil about it. It is the 
interesting bossing of machinery, the power itself do- 
ing the real work, the man having to guide and con- 
trol. The new farm-hand costs the farmer more 
money a month, but he does twice or three times the 
work of his predecessor. What is more, he is satis- 
fied. A day’s work does not wear him out. After his 
day’s work is done, in place of sitting idly around 
vegetating he takes a run into town in one of the 
smaller cars. The motor-truck has done so much to 
improve the condition of agricultural labor that the 
farmer who has not a truck or a car finds it a very 
difficult thing these days to get reliable and efficient 
men. The men worth while will. not work for him, 
and he has to content himself with the leavings of the 
labor market. 

In a word, the motor-truck is rapidly becoming a 
part of the newly developing, prosperous farm. The 
farmer now has a telephone, bath-tubs, pianos, phono- 
graphs, and a lighting plant. The motor-truck is 
simply an annex to all these. It provides the owner 
with cheap, effective, and reliable power. The new 
farmer looks upon himself as a manufacturer. If he 
is sufficiently big in a business way and resourceful, 
he has a frame building in a central location, his office, 
with roll-top desks, a stenographer, a bookkeeper, and 
a private telephone over his lands. He simply super- 
intends and travels over every portion of his “ plant ” 
in his own little car, watching his machines as care- 
fully-as if they were all gathered together under one 
roof. He “systematizes” in cost production precisely 
as if he were running a factory. 

Of course comparatively few farmers, even in the 
most prosperous sections, have managed to build up 
farming plants like these, but many hundreds are 
working along in that direction and, if need be, bor- 
rowing money to make payments on power wagons of 
different sorts. They find it profitable. The farmer 
no longer grows crops haphazard and then bewails the 
price he gets from the middleman. Nowadays he is 
constantly studying two things: first, to lower his 


cost of production materially; secondly, to get his 
goods to market more cheaply. The motor-truck has 
proved that it can solve both problems for him, and 
thus the sales of these vehicles are increasing beyond 
all prophecies, and their makers are studying local 
agricultural conditions everywhere and inventing new 
trucks and wagons to suit special needs. 

In the question of “getting to market,” as well 
as managing the farm, big or little, more economical- 
ly, the motor-truck is starting a revolution. A vast 
amount has been heard for the past three decades as 
to better roads, and yet little, relatively, has been 
done to date, when the entire country is considered. 
Close to the big cities and often from metropolis to 
metropolis there are fine boulevards, and the situa- 
tion, it must be acknowledged, is steadily improving. 

But there yet remain thousands of miles of wretched 
rural roads. It is these that worry the farmer, and 
naturally.. They are a great obstacle to his prosperity. 
No matter how ably he reduces costs on his farm, he 
cannot be fully successful if the roads from his lands 
to his trading town are in a wretched state. 

Till now the farmer has been used to growling—in- 
effectively. To-day, with his expensive motor-trucks 
behind him, he insists. The investment of the farm 
is beginning to grow so great that the farmers have 
a new power. They have analyzed haulage costs and 
find them ruinously high. With even moderately 
good roads leading from the farms, the expenses of 
transportation will be so reduced that the values of 
farm land will rise appreciably. The farmers who 
have been foremost in replacing horses with motor- 
trucks have now so great a stake that they will not 
tolerate any further delays. Thus the question of 
* good roads” is now, everywhere in the West, coming 
to the issue. It is essentia] that it should. 

For this much has been discovered by the analytical 
farmers who have raised themselves out of the slough 
of despond and out of the old mortgage days and are 
now prosperous in the new motor-truck era: on the 
average in this country it costs twenty-three cents a 
mile to haul a ton of produce to market as against 
seven to eleven cents per mile per ton in Europe. The 
average haul of the American farmer from his fields 
to his buyer is nine miles. The extra tax laid upon 
him is, therefore, very evident. On the average a ton 
to a ton and a half is a fair production for an acre. 

With roads approaching the excellent highways of 
Europe it would be quite possible to scale these trans- 
portation costs down to the figures of the European 
farmer. Until he becomes a thorough-paced business 
man and a keen money-maker, with motor-trucks tak- 
ing the place of horses, the American farmer never 
seriously fought for superior roads. Now he sees that 
his property values depend upon them. Experts cal- 
culate that with proper facilities of haulage the Ameri- 
can farm will be worth ten dollars to twenty dollars 
an acre more. It is this realization that is the great 
force behind the idea for a system of splendid na- 
tional highways which shall eventually connect up 
all sections of the country with a series of perfect 
roads. 

Out in Nebraska there is a creamery that used 
thirteen horses. It had a four-horse team, three two- 
horse teams, and three reserve horses. The owners 
found that a single motor-truck could do all the work 
of this large stable. The truck was installed and 
to-day makes four trips or forty miles each day over 
country roads, hauling fifteen tons of milk and, while 
it is not engaged in delivering milk, thirty-five tons 
of grain. 

On an adjacent farm is a five-ton truck which, with 
a trailer, earned fifty dollars in twelve hours by haul- 
ing twenty-five tons of corn crop in three loads. Three 
horse teams would have been required to do the same 
work. Yet another truck in the same region hauled 
11,200 pounds of alfalfa twenty-one miles in the same 
time that it took a team of four horses to draw 7,700 
pounds ten miles. These figures are interesting and 
conclusive. If there were only a few scattered motor- 
trucks over the West they would not be especially 
significant or remarkable, but incidents like these are 
becoming almost universal among American farmers. 

A Wisconsin farmer should be instanced. He now 
uses a three-ton truck to carry the dairy products of 
his farm to a town twelve miles distant. Before he 
got this truck he had to keep three teams running 
and employ three men. A farmer in Nebraska makes 
a daily run of sixty-one miles and his motor-truck 
has made it possible for him to dispense with four 
teams. And the work is done in half the time. 





Here are purple violets 
Born to die for you; 

Born to grace my triolets 

Here are purple violets, 

Let them deaden all regrets, 
Just for this they grew. 

Here are purple violets 
Born to die for you. 


They shall do as I would do, 
Die beneath your smile. 
Such a grace is granted few. 
They shall do as I would do, 
Live and perish just for you, 
Live their little while, 
And then do as I would do, 
Die beneath your smile, 


A SONG OF VIOLETS 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 
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But from ashes odors rise 
Of sweet violets dead; 
Silenced ‘song the memory plies 
And from ashes odors rise, 
Will you not recall the sighs 
And our words once said, 
When from ashes odors rise 
Of sweet violets dead? 


Dear, the world lies bleak before, 
Black looms death beyond; 
Joys are fading more and more; 
Dear, the world lies bleak before; 
What holds any man in store 
If he break Love’s bond? 
Dear, the world lies bleak before, 
Black looms death beyond. 









































With each new height another picture presents itself 








An evening stroll by lantern-light 


WINTER IN THE CATSKILLS 










NVIEN ie T was a she come to 
Wray Xe YJ us in the big city—this ‘beautiful 
g NOW Southern girl from Alabama. 

We christened her “The Comet ” 
on the day of her arrival, and were 
sorry the next day, the name was 
so absurdly inadequate. I  intro- 
AY duced her to the snow in the streets, 
“4 and she wanted to take a horseback 
ride out into the country at once. When I refused to 
go with her she threw snow at me, and if she had had 
the least idea how to do it I might have been com- 
pelled to call on the police for protection. Two days 
later the snow in the streets had changed to slush, 
and The Comet upbraided me because of it, until I 
told her that IT wished she was snowed up in our 
camp in the Catskills. 

“Why not go there now?” she asked. 

“ Because we'd have to tunnel through banks of 
snow and climb mountains of ice to get to the camp,” 
1 answered. 

“Well?” she replied. and, like the historical coon, 
I saved time by coming down promptly. The next 
day we started for the mountains, and we slept that 
night in a small town on the Hudson River. When we 
left the train on the following morning, at a little 
station in the Catskills, the girl wouldn’t trust me 
alone to hunt up a team. The owner of the village 
stables laughed when I told him what I wanted, and 
said: 

“T couldn’t get vou through. 
kind of a road that is.” 

“You'll have to try it.” I replied. 
knew what kind of a girl this is.” 

Then The Comet took charge. 
the narrow road along the side of the mountain, 
dangerous cven in summer, the drifts that might be 
impassable, and said he didn’t dare to risk tumbling 
her over a precipice or landing her in a snow-bank for 
the night. The girl flashed her big brown eyes on his 
face, and began, reflectively, in her soft Southern 
drawl: 

“JT don’t reckon I ever heard a man, down where I 
live, say he didn’t dare do anything I asked him.” 
Then, appealingly, “ I never saw real snow before—” 

There was no reason for my waiting any longer. so 
[ went to the store and bought supplies for a few 
days’ camping. By the time the goods were ready a 
double sleigh was at the door, with The Comet, 
wrapped in robes, sitting beside the proprietor of the 





You don’t know what 
“You don’t 


The man told her of 
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stables on the front seat. He explained that he would 
drive, as he thought we would be safer with him than 
with his man. I looked reproachfully at the girl, and 
she had the decency to blush. There were two hot 
bricks for us of the back seat, but for those in front 
there was only one, since our driver seldom suffered 
from cold feet. Two shovels and an axe in the bot- 
tom of the sleigh attracted the attention of The Comet, 
who expressed a hope that she would have a chance 
to dig in the snow. The driver was able to comfort 
her with assurances on that subject. 

For six miles the road had been traveled and the 
sleighing was fair. Thereafter the snow was un- 
broken, the road was a mere trail through the woods, 
and soon the horses were stalled in a drift, from 
which they turned inquiring eyes back upon the sleigh. 
We tramped and shoveled a path, while the girl, 
standing waist deep in the snow, tried in vain to 
coax her hostess out of the robes which swathed her. 

“Women are harder to manage than men,” she 
whispered, as she waded to the horses, which had 
become restless and were plunging about. . She soothed 
them with the rich, mellow tones of her voice as she 
patted and petted them, and when I shouted a warning 
to the girl, she called back: 

“What do you know about horses? 
up with ’em.” 

There were more drifts, and then the road became 
a steep trail cut into the nearly vertical side of a 
mountain ef bare black rocks. The trail was _ filled 
with snow, which sloped from the wall of rock on 
one side to the precipice on the other. In many places 
we had to level it with shovels. and often stood on the 
inside runners of the sleigh as we passed the narrow 
places. 

Where the hill was steep and the road dangerous 
the driver walked ahead of his team, and his pas- 
sengers scrambled along behind the sleigh. The horses, 
playful at the start. became serious-minded, and while 
the off one hugged the vertical wall of rock which rose 
beside him, his mate crowded nervously away from the 
brink of the precipice at his feet. Onee, when a foot 
of the near horse slipped over the bank, he rose straight 
up on his hind legs and, leaning away from the gulf, 
rested his fore feet upon the back of his mate. It was 
the call of the girl behind the sleigh, “ Steady, boy!” 
that held the frightened creature quiet until the driver 
could reach the bridles and lead the team past the 
dangerous point. 

Many times we stepped to rest. and always I won- 


I was brought 


dered at the grandeur that had so long been hidden 
from me by the green leaves of summer. For a space 
our road lay beside and beneath a smooth wall of rock 
a hundred feet high. over which rills of water had 
trickled and turned to ice, until the front of a palace, 
two hundred feet wide. had formed of immense 
colonnades, guarded by great stalagmites and fringed 
vy huge icicles. The sun was as high in the heaven: 
as it gets in the Catskills in midwinter, and although 
hidden from us by the top of the opposite range. its 
cold rays were retlected with dazzling brillianey from 
the ice-bound cliff above us. For the first time since 
I knew her The Comet was quiet. and remained silent 
so long that I asked her if she was tired. 

“Tired!” she exclaimed—and looked in my 
face and laid a small hand upon my shoulder, her lips 
quivered and tears filled her eyes,—* tired, of the 
mountains, the snow, and this? I never dreamed of 
anything so lovely. I want to stay here forever.” 

There was a sympathetic laugh at the ingenuous 
enthusiasm of the young stranger. and the girl.came 
back to earth. She was soon bubbling over with fun, 
which never ceased to tlow until we stopped before the 
cabin of logs which we called our camp. On its north 
side snow was piled to the eaves, but the door on the 
south was nearly clear, and a big blaze in the fireplace 
soon drove dampness and cold from the cabin. 

From the beginning The Comet took charge of the 
camp. She assigned rooms and apportioned blankets, 
Lossed the meals, eared for the horses, and in her spare 
hours wallowed in the deep drifts, climbed hills, and 
slid down steep places. She crept among ice-caves in 


been 


as she 


the hollowed sides of a ravine through which the 
brook tumbled, and I followed her as she wandered 
among stalagmites and beneath stalactites of bluish 
ice thirty feet long. in’ masses that weighed tons. 


When the orbit of The Comet became too eceentrie for 
me [| persuaded the driver to trail after her; not to 
keep her out of mischief, but to save her from its conse- 
quences. The girl called me to account later, and 
when I had confessed the instructions I had given, 
demurely assured me that he had carried them out 
conscientiously. For three days we picnicked and 
plaved in the snow, free from care as the Babes in the 
Wood, and on the fourth came back to the burdens 
that grown-ups must bear—in a city. 

The conventionalist who spends his summers in New 


England and his winters in the South misses the 


giory of the North and never sees the living South, 
flashing 


with its activities: cloud masses out from 























Ice-choked streams and fields of dazzling white 








Freshets of melted snow rush through the streams 
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that flies from the thick foliage 
of the balsam beside you finds 
no hiding-place in twice that 
distance. 

As you drag yourself up the 
steep hillside, clinging to the 
saplings of maple or fragrant 
branches of birch, the slipping 
of a foot or the breaking of a 
twig drops you into a drift, out 


of which you crawl snow-cov- 
ered like Santa Claus. With 


each new height you scale, how- 
ever familiar it may be, another 
picture, never to be seen in 
summer, presents itself. From 
every mountain-top there is 
spread before you a panorama 
of peaks and valleys, rock- 
bound and snow-clad; of ice- 
choked streams and _ fields of 
dazzling white; and of dark 
green patches of balsam and 
pine, in otherwise leafless for- 
ests. Even the outline of a 
building on some distant peak, 
ov the far-off smoke that curls 
upward from a locomotive, is 
powerless to plague your spirit, 
uplifted by the solemn beauty 
of the scene spread out before 
vou. The peace of the wilder- 
ness possesses you, the riot of 
civilization fades out of your 
memory, and you quite forget 
the nerves you brought from 
the city. 

In the dry air of the Catskills 
one may be much alarmed by 
the thermometer, but the cold 




















An ice-encompassed waterfall by moonlight 


clear skies: 
sunshine: 


mecrmg seas: 


quick 


roaring 


tempests springing from blazing 
waterspouts rising out of shim- 
exuberant fish, birds at their best, ripen- 
ing fruit, vegetation that grows visibly, and cooling 
breezes which make restless nights rare and sunstroke 
unknown. 

I had summered for years among the picturesque 
peaks of the Catskills without knowing them. T had 
fancied that the green leaves of spring, the flowers of 
summer, and the blazing foliage of autumn made up 
the beauty of the mountains. It was that midwinter 
visit which taught me that the leaves. excepting the 
evergreen, were but temporary veils drawn over the 
fascinating face of nature. For the first time I really 


saw the black. vertical walls of rock through which 


caverns opened and over which streams of water 
tumbled. ‘The new view of familiar cascades and 
waterfalls, heavily framed in ponderous ice, fringed 


with fanciful designs and sentineled dy massive mono- 
liths built by the Forest King, was a revelation. 

Now it is the solemn beauty of the silent woods in 
winter which invites me irresistibly, and the grandeur 


ef the snow-clad mountains that beckons me to their 
summits. ‘Phe forest, which in summer hides every- 
thing within it, conceals nothing in the winter, and 


upon its snow the name of every creature that passes 
is registered, in characters which vary from the tiny 
imprint of a inouse to the solid signature of a bear, 
The fox that head from behind a tree two 
lnindred yards away can be seen, and the partridge 


shows his 


will not hurt him. I have seen 
ythe camcra-man, working with 
bare hands, photograph snow 


scenes, some of which accom- 
pany this article, while the thermometer marked 
twenty degrees below zero. As we waded through 


deep snow or climbed ice-coated: rocks and hills, we 
wore canvas shoes that clung to the ice, and thick 
woollen socks which protected our feet in zero weather 
and worse. With mittens for our fingers and fur 
caps pulled over our ears. we tramped the dry snow 
that creaked beneath our feet, wallowed through drifts 
in the valley, and climbed icy heights with no other 
danger than that of getting overheated. 

The privations of winter in the mountains are of 
the baseless fabric of dreams. You may be fifty miles 
from a doctor, but you are five hundred from the need 
of one. Instead of coaxing coy appetites with condi- 
ments. you bring to each meal a healthy hunger, born 
of exercise, fresh air, and freedom from care. It is in 
winter in the mountains that one can best learn the 
luxury of warmth, of which a furnace-heated house 
lever gives more than a pale imitation. As the early 
carkness comes on and the mercury in the thermometer 
outside your door passes the zero mark on its down- 
ward course, you pile big sticks of beech, birch, or 
hickory on the open fire. Then, as you sit in an easy 
chair, with a book in your hand, a pipe in your mouth, 
and on a stand beside you apples, nuts, and a jug of 
cider, you think with compassion of friends whose 
evenings are cramped within the limitations of city 
life. Sometimes, as the clock strikes twelve. while 
you doze in your chair. the silence of the winter’s 
night is broken by a long, taunderous roll, followed 


Huge stalactites of bluish ice 


bv the crash of a ten-strike, and you dream that 
llendrik Hudson and his jolly crew are at their 
games again, and, wakening, wonder how much of the 
mountainside came down ,with the avalanche that 
aroused you. 

Even people become picturesque in winter in the 
Catskills. With each new fall of snow, men are out 
at dawn, with vokes of exen, breaking paths through 
the drifts. Young children come down from the hills 
and for miles through the valley to the little school- 
louse in the woods. On an ox-sled. in a sleigh, in 
pairs on a horse’s back, or more frequently wallowing 
through the drifts on foot, these infants come, even 
in zero weather, more faithful in their attendance at 
school than the average child of a city. 

Snow lies long in the Catskills. One mid-Lent Sun- 
day a man and his wife came wading through snow to 
our door. They had crossed from the valley beyond 
by a mountain road. Their sleigh was buried in a 
bank of snow three miles distant, while a mile away 
their horse was waiting to be dug out of a drift. 

In the final struggle of the seasons, when advancing 
spring sends warm rains upon hill and valley, they 
are sometimes seized by winter as they fall. Then 
rocks are glazed with ice; branches bend beneath their 
burdens; the rays of the rising sun light up a land- 
scape blazing with gems which flash back the colors 
of the spectrum, from the red of the ruby, through 
topaz yellow, the deep green of the emarald and the 
bright blue of the sapphire up to amethystine violet. 























The solemn beauty of the silent woods 





Familiar cascades framed in ponderous ice 






































DISASTROUS 
Ls JUD was enjoying his first experience in 


the line of railway travel. For years the trains 
of the P. D. & Q. had thundered past his farm, 
and the old gentleman had watched them plunging 
madly ahead, confident of but one thing, that sooner 
or later something would happen to land them in the 
ditch.. He had often vowed that the Lord hadn’t in- 
tended man to be whizzing along at so lively a pace, 
and added that he for one wasn’t going to tempt Him 
by trusting his precious neck to anything so reckless. 
But the years passed and the trains continued to speed 
by, until finally Uncle Jud’s fear of terrible conse- 
quences faded away, and now at last he had yielded to 
his son’s frequent invitations to get aboard the Flyer, 
and come to visit him in the city. The train was thun- 
dering at a terrific rate of speed, and then the thing 
happened. An open switch turned the trick that 
Uncle Jud had for years been anticipating. The engine 
was derailed, and the plunging cars went after it, but. 
the latter being of steel construction, no serious damage 
was done to anybedy. Uncle Jud’s car twisted, turned, 
eavorted, and finally landed on its side at the side of 
the road, ending in a nice soft spot that seemed 
almost to have been made for just such an emergency. 
The old gentleman gathered himself together and 
gazed about at the wreckage, and then observing his 
eve-glasses shattered bevond repair at his feet, he 
groaned. 
“There, gol-dern ve!” he 
an’ busted my spetticles!” 


muttered. “ Ye’ve gone 


A SOLEMN ODDITY 
In spite of the assiduous gleanings of anti- 
quarians, there are still some fine old epitaphs that 
have not been published. A traveler has brought 
down from northern New York the following example 
of early nineteenth-century elegiac verse: 
Sweet bird of promise gone before, 
Pluck’d from the parent stem! 
The casket moulders in the dust, 
And Heav’n receives the gem. 


APPROVED 
“T SEE,” said the second-story man, as he glanced 
over the paper, “that there’s a society in New York 
for the suppression of unnecessary noises.” 
“And a good thing, too,” said his pal, 
only get after them there boyglar alarms. 
alarmed a boyglar vet.” 


“if they'll 
They never 


WORTH ALL IT COST 

“WELL, Silas, after you have scrimped and saved 
and denied yourself a lot of things you'd naturally 
like to have, to send your boy Gus through college, are 
you satisfied with the results?” asked the visitor. 

“Ye bet I be,” said the old man. 

“He learned something, did he?’ 

“ Ye betcha,” smiled the old man. “I sot Gus down 
in the corn-field durin’ his last summer’s vacation, and 
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AUTOING 
MISS NERVISS. * WouLDN’r Ir KILL US IF WE SHOULD RUN UP AGAINST THAT STONE WALL?” 
SPARKER. “ PERHAPS NOT INSTANTLY, BUT I'M AFRAID WE'D NEVER GET OVER IT.” 


what with his clo’es an’ his collidge yell they warn’t a 
dod-gastid crow dast come near the place all summer.” 


HAD FOUR LEGS, ANYHOW 

CHOLLIE had decided to give up the sporting life 
and settle down to farming, and was now buying a 
cow. 

* Now here’s a cew,” said the agent, “that I can 
highly recommend to yeu. She has won several prizes 
at our county fair, and-—” 

* Reahlly?” said Chollie. looking the animal over 
admiringly. “* Er—trotting or steeple-chase ?” 


OLD SAWS MADE NEW 
* PEOPLE who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
stones,” said Jimmerson. 
“What nonsense!” said Wiggley. “In these days 
of plate-glass insurance it’s the safest thing in the 
world.” 


A SAD CONDITION 
“Yrs,” said Bildad, settling back comfortably in 
his chair. “I must confess that I’ve got about every- 
thing I want.” 
“Poor chap!” said Dubbleigh, sympathetically. 
* Not a thing left to look forward to, eh?” 


NOT WORTH TANNING 
“Er it warn’t fer one thing I’d take 
ye.” roared the irate farmer to his son. 


the hide off 


“What’s the one thing, Dad?” asked the boy. 
~"Twouldn’t be wuth enough to pay fer the trub- 


ble!” returned the old man. 
IN LENT 
Wuen Binks would borrow some rare tome I’d much 


prefer to keep at home because it is too fine to lend 
to any one, e’en though a friend, I love the season 
of the ash, since then, with nothing to abash, or 
word I later might repent. [ can reply: 
* Alas, it’s Lent, 
Old Gent! 

I’m mighty sorry, but 

it’s Lent!” 


When Jimpkins for a trip afar would commandeer 
my motor-car, the which I fear he’d madly hike 
along the deeply mudded pike. I love this season of 
restraint imposed on sinner and on saint, because 
with naught of detriment to truth the answer comes: 

“It’s Lent, 

Old Gent! 
I'm mighty sorry, but it’s 
Lent!” 


And when old Sponge with avid eye observes me pass- 
ing gaily by, and sees a brand-new dollar note hid 
in the pocket of my coat, and seeks the loan, that 

blest that helps my cause and_ interest, 
enabling me to fail his bent by saying: 

“Sorry, but it’s Lent, 

Old Gent! 
It grieves me deeply, 


season’s 


but it’s Lent!” 


Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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the snow—a watchful figure, too, for 
with the opening of the door it 
stopped to shout something which the 
distance rendered unintelligible, to 
thrust its arms into the air in a 
gesture of defiance. 

Jennings set down his bucket. 








was relentless weather. Jennings, 
chillily warm beneath the blankets 
of his bunk, was yet alive even in 
sleep to the winter rigor of the air. 
Hle was aggrieved before he woke, 
with a subconscious knowledge of 
ridged ice in water-bucket and frost 
on stove-top. When he did wake he 
lay huddled beneath his covering, 
one eye, one nostril, a strand of white-rimed’ mustache 
exposed to the biting air, and pondered. It was the 
twenty-second day of March. By all the rules the 
ground should have been almost ready for plowing. 

* And it ain’t been above zero in three weeks,” the 








victim reminded himself. “ Well—I gote to get up 
sometime.” 

He reached an jastantly numbed hand for his 
trousers and boots, drew them toward him—and sat 


up listening. 
There it was unmistakably, the tiny sound which 


had disturbed his sleep. It was clearer to waking 
senses—a little gritting of displaced snow, a shuffling 
and heavy breathing close beside the wall of the 
cabin. To ranch-trained ears there was no mystery 
in it. Something—wolf or starved dog or wandering 


hobeat—was at the strip of frozen bacon hung outside 
the door. 

Jennings discarded boots for socks, stole across the 
room on stockinged feet, and lifted down his rifle. 
Ife had an instant’s glimpse, as he opened the door, 


of a black hound, head and forefeet lost in a wallow 
of snow. Next instant it was only a black streak of 
flight. 


The watcher fired twice unsuccessfully. The third 
time, as the dog rose for a fence, his shot was _ re- 
warded, There was a howl, a sudden crumpling of 
the lean, arched body. 

“Got him that time!” the marksman rejoiced. 


He was numbed through when he re-entered the 
cabin. He kindled a handful of shavings, laid on 


wood, and sat fuming above the blaze. Such weather! 
And as if that wasn’t enough, daren’t hang a thing 
outside—” 

“Wonder if T killed him?” the avenger speculated. 

He crossed to the tiny window and surveyed the 
road. ‘There was no break on its white surface. 
hither the snow had shifted sufficiently to cover the 
animal or it had been able to drag its way toward 
home. 

* That 
. with not unpleasurable anticipation. 
of his gets home shot—” 

He let his eyes travel along the line of half-buried 
fence-posts to the grove of cottonwoods a_ mile 
away. ‘There was a thread of smoke wavering above 
them—save his own, the only smoke signal in a radius 
of twenty miles. He could picture the interior of the 
cabin from which it came. the little, choleric, early- 
grizzied Trishman clattering among his kettles, the 
arrival of the dog on the threshold. 

* But T said T would!” the aggressor justified him- 
self. “1 always said if that dog of his come botherin’ 
round here— What’s he keep a hound for? Snoopin’ 
and stealin’—” 

It was comfortable to have a cause for wrath on a 
morning when every circumstance demanded _irrita- 
tion. By the time he had finished breakfast he had 
fairly established a grievance. Miserable to be beset 
by ravenous, thieving animals! Miserable, anyway, 
to live with a neighbor crammed up against you! 

The water-bucket had thawed sufficiently to dis- 
charge its globule of ice. He picked it up and drew 
on cap and mittens for a journey to the spring. As 
he pulled open the door his breath expelled itself 
suddenly in a puff of gratified expectation. The dog 
was surely gone. And across the field from the group 
of cottonwoods a muffled figure plowed its way through 


"ll make O’Farrell crazy.” Jennings realized, 
“Tf that dog 


“He’s mad,” he warned himself. 
“ He’s crazy mad.” 

Automatically almost he reached through the door 
to his rifie, and, carrying it, started slowly toward the 
wire fence which surrounded the cabin. There was 
about the advancing figure a glittering something— 
it might be no more than a buckle or a frost-rimed 
button—which flashed out now and then in movement 
and on which he fixed his eyes. He held his own 
weapon conspicuously. 

With his advance the continuous monologue of the 
newcomer began to be intelligible. He could catch 
the word dog many times repeated; his own name; 
the fragment of a threat. The little man was breath- 
less from haste and difficulty of walking, bu€ the 
steady stream of his abuse poured forth without 
ceasing. 

“,,. shoot my dog... show you if you'll shoot 
my dog! . «. Too stingy to keep a dog yourself... .” 

“You shut up!” said Jennings, in a sudden shout. 
He modified his dictum instantly. “1 don’t care 
what you say! ‘Talk all you like, but I tell you one 
thing: Don’t you come across that fence! You put 
foot on my land—” 

For answer his opponent broke into a run. 

“Don’t you do it,” Jennings warned. He brought 
his rifle up level with the interdicted line. 


O’Farrell had already reached the line. His mit- 


tened hands grappled with the strands of wire. He 
talked unceasingly. 
“,.. tryin’ to scare me out! ... Think ’cause 


you come first you own the place! ... Go round 
BHODLIN’... +. 

The wires gave, twanging. As he stooped to force 
his way between them his eyes came up to meet his 
adversary’s; his hands drew suddenly back to his 
sides. 

“ Jen—” he began. 

And instantly, with the downward movement of his 
hand, Jennings fired. 

The body of the shot man had been pressed against 
the wires. Their points sustained’ it for a moment; 
then, with a little zirr of torn clothing, it slumped 
down upon the snow. Jennings dropped the barrel 
of his rifle, swung round, and strode toward his cabin. 

He was not cold’ any longer. He’ flung his weapon 
up on its rack in a glow of satisfaction. So O’Farrell 
thought he wouldn’t shoot? Well, he’d show him! 
He’d show any man! He guessed the place was his! 
Any man try to come on his place— 

He began moving about, putting the roone to rights, 
replenishing the store of shavings in the wood-box. 
It occurred to him presently that he was _ thirsty, 
mouth dry and throat constricted. He turned toward 
the bench on which he was accustomed to find the 
water-bucket, and, missing it, stopped to think. Sure 
enough, he had taken it out. He had been on his 
way to the spring when O’Farrell— All at once he 
was aware of an immense reluctance at the thought 
of going outside for the bucket, at the vision of his 
journey to the spring to fill it. 

“Too cold to go.” he deceived himself. He drained 
a little coffee from the breakfast grounds and _ pre- 
tended satisfaction. 

But his thirst would not down. It grew consum- 
ingly. He snatched open the door at last in a rage 
of irritation. As he approached the black bundle upon 
the snow he stared at it contumaciously. So that was 
O'Farrell! So that was O’Farrell! The inertness 
of the thing, the echoing stillness around it! When 
he knelt down at the spring he was suddenly ill at 
ease to have that inertness at his back. He found 
himself looking over his shoulder in an immediate, 
though unformed. expectation. 

It was while he was looking that a new anxiety 
came home to him. A road ran along the outside of 
the fence. If any one should pass— He decided, dis- 
tastefully, that he must remove the obstacle. He had 
been entirely justified in the shooting; he was entirely 
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proud of it, but still the sign of the shooting must 
be removed. 

He approached the body unwillingly, stopped, forced 
himself on. It was only a body, he reminded him- 
self; it was no more than a dead sheep. Beneath 
his hands the corpse gave forth a long moan. 

He was inside the cabin before thought came to 
him. He found himself breathing hard, arguing in 
broken phrases. 

“... just thought I heard... 
iG A SOO! 5.5” 

He looked out through the open door. There was 
a glare of sun on the snow. There was the shimmer 
of its own brightness above it. And yet, allowing 
for that— 

“ He’s moved,” the watcher decided, with conviction. 
“ He’s more over on his side.” 

At once, with the certainty of movement, the whole 
problem was shifted. O’Farrell was alive. O’Farrell, 
out there in the snow, was alive and freezing. 

He turned his back upon the sight. He pushed shut 
the door. But the end was foreordained. 

“No harm to take a look at him,” he excused him- 
self. “T can look and see—” 

The body was still tangled in the lower wires of the 
fence. With labor he released it, turned it over. 
There was a smudge of frozen blood beneath. ‘The 
back of the coat below the right shoulder was stained 
and stiff. Evidently the bullet had entered there. 

Hideously, the thing was clear to him. ~- He had 
shot the man in the back. O’Farrell had turned, had 
turned to obey, and in the act of obedience he had 
shot him from behind. 

For a moment a kind of paralysis held him. Next 
moment he had the wounded man in his arms, was 
stumbling with him toward the cabin. 

The wound was a trivial thing to see when he had 
stripped away the clothing from it—a tiny puncture, 
a surrounding rim of blue. It began to bleed again 
under the influence of warmth in little, scant, slow- 
falling drops. He bound packed snow on the place to 
stop the bleeding, rubbed snow, too, on the frost- 
bitten face—stood still then, watching his work, per- 
plexed. 

There was no doubt that O’Farrell was alive. He 
twitched, sighed occasionally, there was a mounting 
pulse in his wrist. He began. presently to pluck at 
the covers and thrust them away. 

“He’s going to be out of his head,” Jennings recog- 
nized, fearfully. 

He stooped to stare out at the drifted road. It was 
a three hours’ journey to the nearest ranch. By the 
time he could catch up a horse, get to help, get home 
again— 

“He'd be froze,” the watcher decided. “ Well—I 
got to manage, then. If somebody’d come along!” 

The wish was not a prayer, for it lacked the element 
of hope. He gave over his survey and went back 
to the bunk. O’Farrell’s fever was rising. He tossed 
his arms, muttered. As Jennings bent over him his 
voice rose to a shout. 

“Tl show him! 
rise. 

“ Now you lay still! 
entreated him. 

He sat down on the edge of the bunk and began to 
talk to its occupant—steadily, soothingly, without 
coherence, whatever senseless words came first to 
tongue. O’Farrell talked, too. Part of the time he 
threatened. Part of the time he was crooning over. 
the injured dog. 

“Now then, Buck dog! 
tu tie iG!” 

“ And it was me shot him,” the listener reminded 
himself, bleakly. 

He left off his efforts when the patient became 
quiet, and stole across the room to take up his post 
by the window. There was always the bare chance 
of some one’s passing. And if some one did pass it 
must inevitably be the doctor. Only a doctor or a man 
in desperate need of one would venture along such a 
road on such a day. 

He sat down to keep watch, but he must have 
dozed at last, for he came back to himself with a 
start, an exaggerated sense of danger pressing down 
on him. As he raised his head he saw that clouds 
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You wait—” He struggled to 


Now lay still, Mike,” Jennings 





. Steady now! Steady 




















had thickened outside, that the fire had burned itself 


out; it was beginning to grow dusk in the cabin. 
And from the dusk the eyes of O’Farrell stared at him 
alertly, fearfully, with recognition. 

Jennings rose instantly. “ Awake, Mike? 
ter?” he asked. He crossed the room and 
unpractised hand on the sick man’s wrist. 
gone down some. Back hurt you much? 
drink?” 

There was no answer, only the unshifting regard 
of fever-distended pupils, and suddenly in the pres- 
ence of that regard Jennings found himself hideous- 
ly embarrassed. It had not occurred to him that 
O'Farrell would not wake to a_ recollection of the 
shooting only, but only of the ministrations follow- 
ing it. 

“You want to lay still,” he admonished. speaking 


Feel bet- 
laid an 
* Fever’s 


Want a 


for the sake of speech. ‘ Head cleared up pretty 
well? Can you remember—” 

“No.” said the sick man, whisperingly. He had 
been altogether silent before. Now suddenly he was 
voluble. ‘ No—somethin’ must ’a’ hit me. I don't 


remember—” 

The questioner got up from his place. He went to 
the stove and bent above it, his back to the bed, 
pretending to busy himself with its refilling. All at 
once he recognized the look in O’Farrell’s eyes—the 
watchful fear that he had seen in the eyes of rabbits 
and trapped wild things. Not remember? Oh, O’Far- 
rell remembered! 

* But what’s wrong with him?” the observer won- 
dered, poking at the coals. ‘“ Ain’t I brought him 
in and took care of him? What’s he scared of—” 

The question broke off unfinished. He sat down 
with a gasp, the poker clattering out of his hand. 
If O’Farrell got well—when O’Farrell got well—what 
of him, Jennings, would-be murderer? When you 
began a thing like that—and left it unfinished— 

He got up and lit a lamp. The light shone in the 
invalid’s face; he moved the table and sat down 
beside it, interposing his shadow. 

“ Now you go on to sleep.” he ordered. 

But there was no sign of sleep in O’Farrell’s eyes. 
It was an anguish to the watcher to see the strained 
expectancy of them—an anguish and an_ irritation. 
He scraped round in his chair until he could not see. 

“What’s he think I’m going to do?” he cogitated. 
“Take a shot at him? He’d ought to know— But 
what will I do? If he gets well he’s got me. ‘If he 
once gets off this place—” 

It drew in all the closer with thinking, the vicious 
web of consequences, knotted. every one of them, to 
that first half-volitional movement of lifting down 
his gun. If he had let O’Farrell get inside the cabin; 
if he had waited long enough even to be sure that 
he was armed. But he had not waited. He had shot 
at him as he had shot at the dog—and with no more 


intention. It was his own lack of intention which 
most appalled him. 
*T must ’a’ been crazy,” he argued, amazed. “ But 


he’s got me now. I’d get ten years—more’n that. 
Oh, he’s got me, all right!” 

A spring of bitterness against the injured man 
began to stir in him. He had brought O’Farrell in 
and taken care of him. hadn’t he? He had done him 
twenty kindnesses in the vear they had lived neigh- 
hors—planned kindnesses. And yet because to-day his 
right forefinger for one single second had crooked 
around a piece of metal— 

He folded his arms upon the table and let his head 
drop forward on them. Let O’Farrell do the thinking 
for a while. If he wanted to lie there staring— _ All 
at once a thread of cold, like the passing of a drop 
of icy water, spread down his spine. Suppose O’Far- 
rell had indeed been armed when he came? Then— 
if he had—his gun was in his clothing still. Suppose, 
with those watchful eves upon his enemy. his hand 
was reaching, reaching— The thinker jerked round 
toward the bed. O’Farrell was lying exactly as he 
had lain. 

* But he’s got his arm out,” Jennings noted. 

He sat facing the other for a while till the passive 
presence of him became insupportable. Then, with 
_a sigh, he resumed his earlier attitude. 


“Let him do it! If he wants to do a trick like 
that—” 

For a single, relaxing instant sleep surged up 
toward him. Next instant, somewhere in the re- 


moter corners of the cabin, a log had creaked, and 
instantly he was awake, spine and shoulders of him 
quiveringly conscious of the man at his back. It 
was an hour after his taking his place that, with a 
final resolution, he again bowed his head forward and 
set his hands over his ears. 

“Now then! I don’t care 
What’s that?” 

He lay still, listening through spread fingers. ‘This 
time there was no doubt of it. The other alarms had 
heen false alarms, all of them; this time beyond a 
question O’Farrell had stirred. He waited a second, 
two seconds. There was no further movement, no 
crash nor shock of bullet. He sat up. 

O’Farrell was risen on one elbow, head 
ward. eves upon the distant window. 
of him listened. 

Jennings listened too—listened and heard. From 
across the snow came the creak of laboring wheels. 


what noise, I wont— 


bent for- 
Every fiber 


“Somebody on the road,” he interpreted, aloud. 
He strove to make the announcement casually. “ Bad 
night for anybody— You lay down again, Mike. 


You start that thing to bleeding—” 


In spite of himself his voice shook. He looked at 


the man upon the bed, and suddenly the way to safety 
Plainly O’Farrell would 

So long as his senses 
he 


spread clear in front of him. 
not ask him to summon help. 
stayed with him O’Farrell would never ask. 
was desperately weak... . 


And 
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It need not be violence; it need not be any active 
cruelty. Only to let the wheels creak past to their 
destination. Only to let the man alone, neglect him 
a littl— All at once he found himself at the 
threshold. 

* Hey there! Doe! Doe Simpson!” 
his own voice clamored back at him. 

There was an instant cessation of the creaking, an 
answering shout. Jennings pushed shut the door. 

“It’s Simpson, all right. He'll fix you up—” He 
broke off and laughed. “ He'll fix us both, 1 guess,” 
he said. and sat down at the table. 

He did not rise even when the doctor burst 
the threshold—a figure monstrous in furs, bristling 
with the irritations of winter. 





‘The terror of 


across 





its banked coals. He would not look round, he would 
not! If O’Farrell was pointing at him, whispering— 
He heard the man moan once and set his teeth at the 
sound. He heard the quick, crisp syllables of the 
doctor’s reply. It really was not a long time before 
the worker straightened from his task and spoke. 

“Now he’ll do. Keep him warm and _ perfectly 
quiet.” He dragged the table back to its place and 
began readjusting his furs. “The wound’s not 
ous—more loss of blood than anything else. How did 
it happen?” 


serl- 


“My gun,” said O’Farrell, suddenly and faintly. 
‘Gettin’ through a fence—my gun—”’ 
“Same way nine fools out of ten get shot.’ the 


doctor agreed, but his eyes were not upon the speaker. 

















He recognized the look in O’Farrell’s eyes—the watchful fear that he had seen in the eyes of rabbits 


* Miserable night! What’s 
thought you were being murdered. 
that takes time—” 

He caught sight of O’Farrell in the bunk and was 
beside him. 

“ What’s the trouble? Has he been unconscious like 
this— No, he’s not dead! Got some whiskey?” 

By the time Jennings had produced the flask his 
outer sheath was discarded, lamp and table moved 
close to the bed. From his more distant place the 
watcher could the swift. deft movements of his 
hands about the sufferer’s body, could hear his voice, 
instinct with encouragement. 


wrong, Jennings? | 
If it’s anything 


see 


* All right, O’Farrell. You fainted for a minute. 
Been losing some blood? Just a minute till I get 
vou turned. Some water, Jennings? You might 
help—” He looked up suddenly and keenly. ‘“ You’re 


spilling that water. Here, give it here. I guess | 


can manage.” 

*T guess you'll have to,” said the owner of the 
cabin. 

He crossed to the stove and stood poking among 





“Well, keep him quiet, Jennings.” They heard him 
shullle through the snow. 
Jennings stood still by the stove. A weight more 


overwhelming than his fear pressed down upon him— 
a burden of demanded gratitude. So Mike meant to 
let him off? He meant to let the thing go. It came 
over him that he must sav something to O'Farrell. 
If he could once get something said, once force his 
eyes up to meet those of the neighbor he had tried 
to kill. With an effort like that of a man caught in 
quicksand he turned and took a step or two toward 
the bed. It was the hardest thing of all that O'Farrell 
was watching him as he came. Involuntarily he put 
up his hand to ward off that regard. His tongue 
stumbled over the attempted name. 

* Mike—I didn’t—” 

The door was thrust open from without. and the 
words were drowned in a puff of new-risen wind. 

“Start a thanksgiving service, somebody.” the doe- 
tor’s voice demanded. “ It’s begun to thaw. See here. 
Jennings. there’s one of O’Farrell’s hounds outside 
with his leg tied up. Want to let him in?” 
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ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 


A recent portrait of Miss Billie Burke, who is appearing on tour in Pinero’s drama of London theatrical life, ‘‘ The ‘Mind-the-Paint’ Girl.’’ Miss 
Burke plays the part of a ‘‘ Gaiety girl’”’ whose success was made by her singing of a song with the singular and piquant title mentioned above 
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Greatest Automobile Test 





The World Has Ever Known 











NDIVIDUAL own- 

ers have put their 

Winton Six cars to a 
test of strenuous service 
covering more than two 
million miles. 





Figurescompiled from 
the sworn statements of 
215 owners appear on 


this page. a 


Seventy of these 215 cars established 
the world’s lowest repair expense record 
of 29.2 cents per 1000 miles. 


The performances of the remaining 
145 cars are shown in the table. 


And the grand totals for 215 cars 
show that in traveling 2,362,093 miles 
the whole repair expense averaged only 
$1.43 per 1000 miles—one-seventh of 
one cent per mile. 


This was the most exhaustive auto- 
mobile test the world has ever known. 


The only kind of test that proves anything 
for individual buyers—the test of service in the 
use of the owner. 


Look over these figures, and then send for a 
copy of our Upkeep Book, which gives the 
records in detail. 


This book is full of interest for every man 
who owns a car and pays repair bills. 
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WINTON SIX 
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Same Model—Sixth Year 


Weare the pioneer makers of sixes exclusively. 


Our present model is the same car we have 
made for five years without a single radical 
change. Now in its sixth season. 


It is the original self-cranking car: has been a 
self-cranking car since June, 1907. Our self- 
cranking motor is no experiment. 


This car represents all the quality a motor car can have, 
and, because we do business on bed-rock business principles, 
we can sell it profitably at $3000. 


If you want toknowits worth, compare the $3000 48 H.P. 
Winton Six with cars priced as high as $5000 and $6000. 


And remember that the Winton Six is the only car in 
the world whose repair cost is definitely known through 
the sworn statements of individual owners. 


We shall be glad to send you our Upkeep Book that 
gives the million-mile facts and figures in detail, together 
with our thoroughly descriptive catalog. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO. 


‘The World’s First Maker of Sixes Exclusively 


118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Sixth City 


New York, Broadway at 70th St.; Curcaco, Michigan Ave. at 13th St.; Boston, 
674 Commonwealth Ave.; PHiLapELpHta, 246-248 N. Broad St.; Bautimore, Mt. 
Royal at North Ave.; Prrrspurc, Baum at Beatty St.; CLEVELAND, 1228 Huron Road; 
Detroit, 998 Woodward Ave.; MINNEaAPoLis, 16-22 Eighth St. N.; Kansas Crry, 
3324-3326 Main St.; San Francisco, 300 Van Ness Ave.; SEATTLE, 1000-1006 Pike St. 














Complete Record of All Cars Traveling 5000 Miles or More in the Five Annual Winton Six 





Upkeep Tests of 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911 and 1912 























. MILEAGE REPAIR EXPENSE 
CLASSIFICATION Number 
/ of Cars Total Miles Average per Car Total Average per Car | inn " 

Cars making the world’s lowest repair expense record.| 70 1,035,185.2 14,788.3 $ 302.25 $4.32 | $0.292 
Cars making the poorest records................. 37 386,970.6 10,458.6 wenaiinn aaa ic 
*Cars running without repair expense............. 55 468,857.8 8,524.6 er ee a sainn 
Cars not otherwise classified..................... 53 471,079.4 8,888.3 aiteahe aos | = 
CS er er ee 215 2,362,093 10,986.4 $3991.55 pane — 











* Not included in any other classification. 


Average repair expense for 215 cars, traveling 2,362,093 miles, is $1.43 per 1000 miles. All these cars were regular stock-model Winton Sixes, 


driven in the service of their individual owners. Each owner made monthly reports of mileage and repair expense, supported by his sworn affidavit. 












































































































“BOSS” 


The Famous Managing Editor of the ‘‘Sun”—What He Was, 


' is not easy to tell of Chester S. 
Lord, who has just resigned the post 
of managing editor of the Nun, in a 
column or two, There is not a news- 
paper man in this country who 
would not like to read a volume or 
two about him. And it would take 
an entire HAaRPER’S WEEKLY even to 
scratch the surface of this man’s 
career in newspaperdom. ‘The average life of a 
managing editor on the metropolitan press is about 
two years, and yet Lord has been for thirty-two years 
the chief captain who has steered the news columns 
of the Sun every hour of the day and night. Only a 
newspaper man can quite appreciate what that means. 
There is not a lay newspaper reader that has the 
faintest conception of the unceasing toil, the celerity 
of judgment, the all-absorbing thought, and the ex- 
perience required to get out a single issue of one of the 
vreat New York dailies. And here is a man who for 
more than three deeades has piloted the Sun through 
the greatest newspaper storms of that time. Wars, 
earthquakes, pestilence, and famine from one end of 
the universe to the other; titanic political struggles, 
vreat financial panics, both at home and abroad, have 
called for this man’s quick intellect, impressive judg- 
ment, and masterful generalship. He is only sixty- 
three and, all told, he has seen a service of forty-one 
years on that newspaper. 

Lord was a country boy, born in Romulus, Seneca 
County. New York, and his college, Hamilton, made 
him a Doctor of Laws fifteen years ago. His father, 
the Rey. Edward Lord, is still a fine, hale old 
gentleman of ninety-three. As the son of a country 
clergyman Lord had to get into the game of life early. 
His father, a stout Unionist, went off to the war as 
chaplain of the 110th New York Volunteers, and 
voung Lord began to peg away in up-country news- 
paper offices. Tle received the salary of $15 a week on 
the Oswego Times. But the lure of a great city was 
ever in his brain. Tn 1872 he came to New York and 
took a place on the general staff of the Sun at $10 a 
week. Charles A. Dana was whiplashing the Grant 
administration at the time, and young Lord’s first 
assignment was to get out and nose about in an 
effort to pile on the New York City agony end of the 
attack on Grant and the Whiskey Ring frauds. He 
vot a paragraph or two in the Sun the next day, and 
when he read his maiden effort as a metropolitan 
journalist he was as proud as seventeen peacocks. He 
next reported Grecley’s speeches in his campaign, Al- 
ways and ever he essayed to become an editorial writer 
on the Sun. We was thonghtful and studious and be- 
lieved that he was cut out for an editorial writer. 
But Charles A. Dana was probably one of the best 
judges of newspaper men and the exact niche they 
could fill that ever lived, and he carly discerned in 
Lord a crack executive man. Mr. Dana was convineed 
that the youngster from the Oswego Times was born 
to be a newspaper general. Gradually, step by step, 
Lord was advanced from the Jersey and other  tele- 
eraphic desks until in 1883 Mr. Dana made him 
nuinaging editor. Without a break other than the 
usual summer vacations, several spent in Europe, and 
others in the Thousand Tslands and on the coast of 
Maine, Chester Lord has held that important post 
until he closed his desk in the Sun office and retired 
forever from journalism. By frugality and thrift and 
the Benjamin Franklin idea of always spending a 
little less than he made, Lord has a_ comfortable 
fortune, and now means to devote his days to serene 
pleasures and his duties as a Regent of the University 
of the State of New York. 

There is not a newspaper man of account who does 
not know what Lord has accomplished for the Sun. 
Like Dana, he has been a great judge of men. Tis 
discernment has been little short of miraculous. Calm, 
dispassionate, without the slightest atom of impulse, 
as Wise as a serpent and as gentie as a dove, Lord got 
about him a staff that has been regarded by news- 
paper men as the most brilliant in the country. Tnde- 
pendent in thought, with a placid idea of the dignity 
of his place, ever ready to concede the other fellow’s 
point of view even though maimtaining his own, Lord 
was never known in all the thirty-two years of his 
managing editorship of the Sun to utter an unkind 
word to any man on the paper, no matter how humble 
his station. He ruled by kindness. He did not believe 
in the old maxim that molasses catches more flies than 
vinegar; he was convinced that both moral and worldly 
wisdom called for consideration and on many  occa- 
sions extenuation. He is naturally a kind man. And 
yet in no newspaper office in the country was there a 
nicer discipline than on the Sun under Lord. If a 
fellow was beaten on a story he did not discharge the 
man as some of the jumping-jacks of journalism 
would have dene. He remembered the good work and 
the “beats” that the fellow had turned in and _ recol- 
lected full well that in this vale of tears and com- 
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petitive human nature any chap, no matter how bril- 
liant or keen, was likely to have one “ put over on” 
him by the equally keen and brilliant members of other 
newspaper stafls. Lord was a just man. He was fair 
and square, and the members of his staff would break 
their necks for him. With a high merit of his own, 
he was ever ready to recognize merit. He encouraged 
the efforts of office boys in the Sun office to become 
members of the general staff. He never denounced, he 
always encouraged. 

Lord studied his men. Outsiders might have be- 
lieved he was a procrastinator. Not so—he was look- 
ing this man or that man over and over, in an effort 
to discern exactly the sphere the man would occupy to 
the best advantage for the Sun. Once he selected a 
man, the recipient of his decision became impressed 
with the responsibility and the honor assigned him, 
and he turned himself inside out in an effort to “ make 
good.” It was this feeling, this intense loyalty to 
Lord, that made the news columns of the Sun for 
many years. Did any man seek to shirk his responsi- 
bility or forget his honor, he was quietly dropped; 
nothing unkind was. said, but he was made perfectly 
aware in gentle tones that he could not keep pace 
with his fellows. ‘ 

Lord inaugurated the system of election returns for 
which the Sun has been famous. He began building 
this system of returns from the first hour of his 
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managing editorship. He has made it as near perfec- 
tion as possible. Very few outside of the Sun office 
have been aware of the tension and bitterness that 
was catapulted at Lord on election night in 1884. 
Dana hated Cleveland and had supported Ben Butler 
in an effort to land James G. Blaine in the President’s 
chair. Late that night Lord’s returns proved that 
Cleveland had carried New York State by a small 
plurality and won the Presidency. Dana never visited 
the Sun office at night except on Presidential elec- 
tions. Lord showed Dana the figures, and, while Dana 
was utterly disappointed and distressed, he did not 
question them. Amos J. Cummings was far different 
in his attitude. He had been Lord’s predecessor as 
managing editcr. He hated Cleveland worse than Dana 
did, and refused to accept Lorad’s figures. He stamped 
and raged in lis anger and_ protested that Lord 
should not send the paper to press with those figures 
which clearly demonstrated that Cleveland had been 
elected President. Lord looked at Cummings very 
much after the fashion of a mastiff glancing whimsi- 
cally at an irritated spaniel, and said, * Amos, the Sun 
will announce to-morrow morning that Cleveland has 
carried New York State and is therefore the next 
President of the United States.” Sure enough, the 
Nun was the only New York City paper that stated 
the facts on the morning after election. While Cum- 
mings was raging and storming about Lord’s desk in 
came a despatch of inquiry from James G. Blaine at 
his home in Augusta requesting Lord to send him in- 


and What He Accomplished 


formation as to the result in New York State. Blaine 
got the first news of his defeat from Lord. 

In many subsequent campaigns the candidates and 
chieftains of the different parties have made it a rule 
to telegraph to Lord on election night for the Sun’s 
returns. Notably was this the case in 1892, when 
Cleveland was overwhelmingly re-elected. So pro- 
nounced was the victory that Cleveland at his home 
in New York City would scarcely credit the returns. 
Turning to Colonel Lamont, Cleveland said, “ Dan, 1 
can’t believe these returns. Will you ask your old 
friend Chester Lord for his figures?” Lamont quickly 
communicated with Lord and at midnight Cleveland 
turned in for a rousing night’s sleep, perfectly aware 
that he had been re-elected by a tremendous plurality. 

Lord has always believed that the men on the Sun 
staff should have a specialty, either finance, politics, 
art, music, or the drama. No managing editor has 
appreciated the value of a general reporter better than 
he, but for permanence in the profession Lord has con- 
stantly preached im lectures and in addresses that 
newspaper men should have a specialty. In a recent 
lecture before the students of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism he made his conviction a strong point of 
his address. He pointed out the necessity for accurate 
and specific information on politics, finance, and the 
other subjects mentioned. It was because of this wise 
judgment that Lord was able to give to the readers 
of the Sun during the thirty-two years of his adminis- 
tration accurate information. 

One of the gigantic tasks of Lord’s career was the 
building up of an independent news service for the 
Sun. 

“Chester,” said Mr. Dana one afternoon early in 
the nineties, leaning over Lord’s desk, “IT have just torn 
up my Associated Press franciise. We’ve got to have 
the news of the world to-morrow morning, and we’ve 
got to get it ourselves.” 

“Don’t let that fret you, Mr. Dana,” replied Lord, 
* You’ve got a Dante class on hand to-night. You just 
go home and enjoy yourself. I’l] have the news for 
you all right.” Dana always said that he didn’t enjoy 
his Dante class a single bit that night. But he didn’t 
go near the Sun office, neither did he communicate 
with the office. He banked on Lord, and the next 
morning and ever afterward Lord made good on the 
independent service. He built up the Laffan Bureau, 
which more recently has become the Sun News Service, 
and the special correspondents of the paper in all 
parts of the world see to it that the Sun gets the news. 

A task like that which Dana thrust on Lord might 
have paralyzed the average managing editor of a great 
metropolitan newspaper confronted by keen and power- 
ful competitors. It was unheard of in journalism. It 
had never been attempted before. Lord with calm 
courage and confidence ‘sent off thousands of telegrams 
and cable despatches that night. Many were shots in 
the air, but the majority were bull’s-eyes, as the next 
morning’s issue of the Sun proved. Was Dana de- 
lighted? If you had seen him hop, skip, and jump 
into the office that morning you’d have received your 
answer. When Lord turned up at his desk in the 
afternoon Dana rushed out from his Chief Editor’s 
ollice, grasped him about the shoulders, and chuckled, 
* Chester, you’re s brick, you’re a trump. You're the 
John L. Sullivan of newspaperdom.” After all those 
vears of close ‘intimacy with Dana, Lord had a re- 
joicing note in his valedictory the other day, when, in 
resigning from the Sun, he stated “and I have been 
proud to know that for seventeen years of my thirty- 
two years as managing editor I was Dana’s right-hand 
man.” 

The Washington correspondent er the Albany corre- 
spondent of the Sun and the chief political representa- 
tive of that newspaper in charge of state and great 
national conventions, as well as the special corre- 
spondents sent to different parts of the country and 
the world at large to cover great events like wars, the 
death of a pope, earthquakes, naval disasters, Presi- 
dential inaugurations, or famous pageants that go to 
make up the world’s history, have rarely received 
telegrams of any nature from Lord. Lord’s argument 
was always in effect that if he sent telegrams to his 
men while they were fighting on their battlefields for 
the Sun they might misconstrue them and become dis- 
concerted and even diverted from their plain task of 
struggle and duty. If these men were beaten by their 
contemporaries Lord’s argument was that the Sun men 
were quite as well aware of the fact as he was, and 
that it would be disheartening to them if he worried 
them and fretted them with unnecessary and unhappy 
despatches. That was the morale of the Sun under 
Lord. Lord knew that if the Sun men were beaten 
one day they would work like a dam full of beavers 
to beat the other fellows the next day. It was this 
kindness, this courtesy, this thoughtfulness, this man- 
liness that endeared Lord to the Sum men and brought 
to him loyalty and a fealty which is without a parallel 
in the annals of American journalism. 





THE ONE WHO WAITS 


Tur wind is up. How it howls and mutters! 
The cottage shakes and the fire sputters. 


The fisherman’s late 
To pass the strait. 


There’s only one to buy clothes for eight, 
And what can a woman do but wait? 
Hark how that last blast shook the shutters! 


BY WESTMORE WILLCOX, Jr. 


The tide drives on up the treacherous sand, 
And beats on the cliff where the houses stand. 


The breakers leap, 
And bread’s not cheap. 


There’s a little food and many to keep, 
And a woman can only wait and weep, 
While the wave-swept wrecks drift in to land, 




















France’s National Scourge 


France now has to face the serious 
problem of her depopulation. On No- 
vember 23 the first congress, or extra- 
parliamentary commission, for considering 
the depopulation of France, convened 
and immediately began its work in the 
Palais Royal at Paris. The congress 
consisted of more than five hundred mem- 
bers, subdivided into five committees. 
The Minister of Finance, M. Klotz, made 
the welcoming address, setting forth the 
importance and extent of the evil to be 
fought. 

The ‘figures are discouraging for France. 
For example, the excess of births over 
deaths, in the year 1910, was, in Germany, 


GOOD NATURED AGAIN 


Good 





Humor Returns with Change to 


Proper Food. 





“For many years I was a constant sufferer 
from indigestion and nervousness, amount- 
ing almost to prostration,” writes a Montana 
man. 

“My blood was impoverished, the vision 
was blurred and weak, with moving spots 
before my eyes. This was a steady daily 
condition. I grew ill-tempered and eventu- 
ally got so nervous I could not keep my 
books posted nor handle accounts satis- 
factorily. I can’t describe my sufferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me till one 
day I happened to notice Grape-Nuts in 
a grocery store and bought a package out 
of curiosity to know what it was. 

“T liked the food from the very first, 
eating it with cream, and now I buy it by 
the case and use it daily. I soon found 
that Grape-Nuts food was supplying brain 
and nerve force as nothing in the drug line 
ever had done or could do. 

“It wasn’t long before I was restored 
to health, comfort, and happiness. 

“Through the use of Grape-Nuts food 
my digestion has been restored, my nerves 
are steady once more, my eye-sight is good 
again, my mental faculties are clear and 
acute, and I have become so good natured 
that my friends are truly astonished at the 
change. I feel younger and better than I 
have for 20 years. No amount of money 
would induce me to surrender what I have 
gained through the use of Grape-Nuts food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘There’s a reason.” Read _ the 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 


interest. .*, 
Our P rice 


$9250 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote” Garage (1913 
Model), direct from factory, for $92.50. But to pro- 
tect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a time limit 
upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 days only. 
Just now we can save you $35.00 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives ab- 
solute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, lightning, 
accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to $30 monthly in garage 
rent. Saves fime, work, worry and trouble. Comes ready to 
setup. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete directions 
furnished. Absolutely rustproof. Joints and seams permanently 
tight. Practically indestructible. Locks securely. Ample room 
for largest car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest 





makers of fortad/e fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56-page 
illustrated Garage Book é4y return mati. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO._ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


634-684 Eggleston Ave. 



















ELECTRIC 
FLOOR LAMP 


Portable—Adjustable—Flexible Arm 


Place the Kinney Lamp beside you 
wherever you wish to read, write, 
or sew. Easily adjusted. Con- 
venient for the Musician. I ndis- 
pensable to the Home. 

Finished in Brush Brass or Verd 
Green. Complete as shown. Ex- 
pressed to you for $6.25. West 
of Mississippi $7.00. 


411 Frankfort Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
PRICES TO DEALERS UPON APPLICATION 





879,113; in Austria-Hungary, 573,520; in 
England, 413,779; in Italy, 461,771; 
while in France, it was only 71,418. 
“Military inferiority, economic inferior- 
ity, a weakening of France’s power of 
expansion in the world, these will be 
sooner or later the inevitable consequences 
of the increasing infecundity of our peo- 
ple,” said M. Klotz. 

One of the chief evils to be overcome by 
the congress is the great number of still- 
born children. The general cause of these 
calamitous births is the well-known fact 
that the working mother is obliged to con- 
tinue her daily toil during the entire 
child-bearing period because she has not 
sufficient means of support if her own 
wages cease. To amelior e this menacing 
condition of the French working mother, 
the congress will take immediate steps 
toward establishing a system of maternal 
insurance such as Germany has already 
begun. The definite object will be to en- 
able every expectant mother to take four 
weeks of repose before and four weeks 
after the birth of her child. But the im- 
portant fact is that the government will 
now contribute financially, to a greater 
extent than it has hitherto done, to all 
the systems of assistance to mothers which 
may be established or furthered by the 
congress. 

The congress will also study the sub- 
ject of alcoholism in its relation to natal- 
ity. As to the voluntary limitation of 
children, the penal code covers only a cer- 
tain branch of the matter, and other 
causes cannot be reached by any legisla- 
tion, but only by a re-awakening of the 
public conscience. It is suggested, how- 
ever, that encouragement may be given 
to well-to-do parents by a modification of 
the present laws of inheritance, giving 
more liberty to the father in the distribu- 
tion of his property, and to the poor by 
the erection of cheaper habitations and 
more generous governmental assistance 
when the number of children has passed 
a certain limit. 

M. Klotz even went so far as to ask 
why celibates should not be sur-taxed in 
order at the same time to decrease the 
taxes upon the fathers of large families. 
In 1908 there were in France 1,350,000 
unmarried men over thirty years of age, 
and almost as many unmarried women. 
There were. besides 1,804,710 families 
with no children at all, and 2,238,780 only 
having from four to seven children. The 
most recent statistics relating to French 
families have just been published by the 
Minister of Labor. According to these 
figures, the average number of children 
born is only 3.6 per family. Categori- 
cally, most children are born to fishermen 
and mariners, the next in number to work- 
ingmen, and fewer still to employers. 


Generally stated, the productivity of 
French marriage, as elsewhere, dimin- 


ishes with the increase of the family for- 
tunes. This state of affairs, M. Klotz ex- 
plained, is fatal to France. 

But it is a tragic social condition under 
which a father and mother asphyxiated 
themselves and their two children, as the 
French papers reported the other day, be- 
cause they could no longer sustain their 
struggle against dire poverty. If the new 
congress can save the children in such 
families as that, it will accomplish a 
work for which the world has long been 
waiting. 

Yet France has already done much to 
preserve her diminishing population. She 
has made the usual excellent laws vague- 
lv known as those for the protection of 
young children, she has organized work 
for the material advancement of poor chil- 
dren in the world, and constantly gives 
succor to families in distress—besides the 
immense number of private charities and 
those of Catholic institutions which oe- 
cupy much of the time of many noble and 
disinterested women. But the direct help 
to the mother has waited long to be ac- 
ecrded. For fourteen years this measure 
has lain dormant in the slow-moving Sen- 
ate at the Luxembourg, and only a few 
days ago was resuscitated and brought 
again before that body. On December 5 
the measure was passed at last by the 
Senate. It is now believed that the Cham- 
ber of Deputies will confirm the new law 
without delay, thanks to the pressure 
brought to bear on public and legislative 
opinion by the new Congress for the Re- 
population of France. L. M. Stix, 





The Tsar’s Private Car 


THE last word in the matter of luxury 
seems to have been said in the furnishing 
of the Tsar’s private car. It is, in the 
first place, dynamite-proof, and owing to 
its weight it could not run on the major 
part of the European lines. 

The car is furnished with a chapel, a 
library, a bathroom, a drawing-room, and 
a bedroom, besides a kitchen and dining- 
room. The Tsar always travels with one 
particular chef, a man now well along 
in years who served his father and for 
a while the grandfather of the present 
German Emperor. 
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The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the 
power of his telescope, becomes 
a reporter of the movements 
of a hundred worlds greater 
than ours, and the student of 
celestial activities millions of 


miles away. 


He points his instrument at 
any spot in the heavens, and his 
sight goes rushing through 
space to discover and inspect 
a star hitherto unknown. 


Up to the power of his lenses, 
his vision sweeps the universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may be focused upon 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


of its carrying power. 


recognized and answered. 


but cannot be seen. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


_One System 








Can You 
Write a 
$10,000 
Novel? 








To secure a new story of such 
strength and striking originality that 
it will take rank among next season's 
best sellers, we will pay 


$10,000 Cash 


for the best manuscript submitted to us 
by August 3], 1913. This offer -is 
open to everybody. The excellence of 
the story alone will decide the winner. 


The novel chosen by our committee 
of judges—all well-known literary 
men—will be immediately published 
and extensively advertised. Write 


today for details of this $10,000 offer. 


THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
1006 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











(JHLART STEEL Typewriter | 
Table and Cabinet 


Ss c 
Saves Time, Space, Rent and Materials and Increases Efficiency ; eee /] 
DESCRIPTION: This stand occupies only 4 square feet as at emma Fw HM 


compared with the 10 square feet taken up by the old- 
styledesk. Rigid steel frame, absolutely indestructible. Am- § 
ple space for full week's supply of stationery, but no drawers 
s-and-ends, gum, lunch 
remnants, etc. Always clean. Wood platforms —silent under 
operation. Turning a simple lever draws up the casters, chang- 
ing it from the easiest moved of all stands to the most rigid and 
immovable. Sides fold up, steel top rolls down and locks. It is 


100% PRACTICAL 


to gather hairnets, used ribbon, odd 














Write us on your business stationery for our 15 day trial offer. 
We fillorders through our dealer or through yours if we have 
none, providing you will give us his name. 
15 days’ free trial our dealer will buy it back at the full price. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2255 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio pt 
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ABBOTTS BITTERS 





any person within the range 


Your voice may be directed 
anywhere in the Bell System, 
and it will be carried across 
country at lightning speed, to be 


The telescope is for a very 
limited class, the astronomers. 
The telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, 
At the 
telephone you may speak and 
be spoken to, you may hear and 
be heard. By means of the Bell 
System this responsive service 
is extended to the whole nation. 


_Universal Service 








. 
Warning! 
Beware of imita- 
tions. Insist on 

original 

1” cabinet, 
of experience, 
Look for ous 










all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. 


25c¢ in stam 
c.W. A 






Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 





BoTT & ©O., Baltimore, Ma. 



































JANE - 
"OH EREDRICK , THROREN ROAD WINDS AND 
BEC KONS.LET OS TAKE OOR PACKS AND y 
MEET ADVENTORE - LET US BECOME VAGABONDS. 


FREDRICK- “VES WES, SLEEPING (INTHE HEDGE- 
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PSACK AND HEAVY 
ON THE SECOND DAY, O 























PLACE TUH SLEEP ,BULLDO GS, CONSTABLES, 
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a THEY MEET THE SIMON-PURE ARTICLE. } 4 
THE SP.A.- 5 
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THE TIMELY ARRIVAL OF ROBINSON- 10 
EEN LOOKING EVERY WHERE For. ° 
YOU TWO MANIACS - HOP IN AND YUL TAKE You 











Drawn by Rollin Kirby 
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POLAR SMELL 
SE EM ALIET A 







Every cow in 

every herd is regu- | 
larly examined by our 
trained veterinarians, and 
must be absolutely healthy 
in every respect before the 
milk is used in the manu- 
facture of 








Gels Wiévetin 


|EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 
Adl herds are well pastured, housed in 


scientifically sanitary barns, and prop- 
erly fed—all of which insures pure, rich 
milk from which Eagle Brand is made. 
Send for 
“Where Cleanliness Reigns Supreme,” 
“My Biography,” a book for babies, 
Borden’s Recipes. 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality’’ 





































































































Woodrow 
Wilson 





Monopoly or 
Opportunity 





TAEWORLDS WORK 


President Wilson’s third 
article in the great series 
on ‘*The New Freedom.”’ 
On all news stands March 

1st. Send to-day for 
Special Offer on The 
World’s Work. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 
Garden City, N. Y. 



























The Sword 


CoUNTLESS legends and _ superstitions 
have attached to the sword since the 
days when fighting was the principal oc- 
cupation of life. So highly was the sword 
esteemed that Mohammed, in the Koran, 
declared it to be “ the key to Heaven and 
Hell.” 

The warrior or knight gave a name to 
his sword; he vowed at the ‘altar never 
to draw it in a false cause; it was his 
companion and friend and descended from 
father to son for many generations. One 
sword, named * Brother of the Lightning,” 
had a golden hilt inseribed with magic 
words. In times of peace these were said 
to be illegible, but before a battle “ they 
glowed red as blood.” 

It was believed, moreover, that a sword 
after long use acquired a life of its own. 
Many famous swords were said to utter 
cries before battle, and after a weapon 
had killed fivescore men it became blood- 
hungry and leaped from its seabbard at 
the approach of a foe. Certain swords 
were said to refuse to give a wound in 
a bad cause. Among these was the brand 
Exealibur, which was given to King 
Arthur by a fairy and which Richard 
Ceeur de Lion professed to own. 

The family of Conyers, in. England, won 
their estates and have held them for cen- 
turies by virtue of their possession of an 
old falehion with which, according to 
tradition, they asserted that a knight, 
their ancestor, slew the famous Dragon 
of Wantley. 

In the East superstitious reverence is 
still paid to the sword. The Daimios of 
Japan, when they voluntarily surrendered 
their rank, kept, as a rule, the wonder- 
ful blades which had been handed down 
from generation to generation, in some 
cases for more than a thousand years, and 
which had absorbed, as they believed, some 
of the character and life of the men that 
had owned them. 





Following the Same Line 


It is related that one day, as an English 
statesman was walking through the New 
Forest, he came upon a laborer burning 
lime. When, in response to the states- 
man’s question as to his name, the man 
replied ‘“ Purkiss,” the statesman said, 
“T thought as much.” 

He then asked the laborer whether he 
was descended from the lime-burners of 
that name who carried away the body of 
William Rufus when he had been slain 
by Tyrell’s arrow. The -man replied that 
he was; whereupon the statesman shook 
hands with him and congratulated him 
ov his long descent and on bearing one 
of the oldest surnames in England. 

In Scotland one of the best instances of 
long continuance in the same humble but 
honorable condition is that of the Howies 
of Lochgoin, who are traditionally alleged 
to be descended from a refugee who came 
to Scotland in the twelfth century and 
who in any case have been farmers in 
Ayrshire since the Reformation.  Curi- 
ously enough, there is an almost parallel 
instance shown in a family of almost 
identical name in the east country—i. e., 
the Howiesons of Cramond. who, until re- 
cent times, continued to hold the lands 
given them by the father of Queen Mary, 
“The Gude Man of Ballengeich,” to Jock 
Howieson, a plowman, who rescued that 
notable personage from the gypsies. 





Rock Cannon 


Wuewn the island of Malta was under 
the rule of the Knights of St. John, they 
defended their fortifications with cannon 
bored in the living rock. Each one of 
these strange weapons contained an entire 
barrel of powder, and as it was not pos- 
sible to vary the aim of these cannon 
fifty were made ready, facing various di- 
rections from which the enemy might ap- 
proach. 

When the fame of these arms of defense 
became known to the world, the idea was 
taken up of transporting rocks to sum- 
mits to serve the same purpose; but it 
was soon recognized to be impracticable, 
and the cannon of Malta, bored in solid 
rock, have passed into history as the sole 
weapons of the kind ever known. 





Beer and Sunlight 


Tue color of the bottles in which beer 
is contained is of great importance, be- 
cause the actinic rays of light have an 
injurious effect on this liquid. A German 
employed by a large brewery in Berlin 
has demonstrated by a series of experi- 
ments that there is no erystal, whatever 
may be its color, that serves to protect 
beer absolutely against the deteriorating 
effects of sunlight, although bottles of 
certain colors protect it more than others. 
Dark red is the color that gives the best 
results. 
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Tobacco 
that brings 
back the 


jimmy pipe 
Prince Albert puts you and every 


5c 


gets you acquainted 
with P. A. in the 
toppy red bag 


Smoke P. A. hard and fast, 


smoke! 
Prince Albert is delicious in 


burning. 


smoke can_ be. 


give it the severest try-out you know 

—it just won’t burn your tongue. 

Say, that's why it’s called “the joy 
e 


and aroma—and it’s fresh and long- 
It’s the kind of tobacco 
that makes a man feel glad he’s alive. 
Rollup a P. A. cigarette and get a 
new idea how good a real cigarette 
Forget the fi 





other man 
right on the firing-up line with a pipe, because 
the bite’s cut out by a patented process. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


is the one brand that you can smoke to your heart's content and 
never get a nip on the tenderest tongue. 


men; 


flavor 








Says “Hunch:” 


1re- 


brands and _chaff-brands. Your 
best bet is P. A.—yes, sir, right 
across the boards. 
Prince Albert is sold every- 
where—in the toppy red 
bag, 5c; in the tidy red tin, 
10c; and in handsome 
pound and half-pound 


** Takeit from me, that’s 
some jimmy pipe the 
party up top ’s smoking. 
But it gives real pipejoy 
—if you smoke the right 
tobacco—that’s P. A., 





humiders. thejoy brand that putthe 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Indian sign on’em all!” 
inston-Salem, N. C. 











BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER 





“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the Like, Its Action 
Is Prompt and Lasting.” 


George Ben Johnston, M.D., LL.D., 
Richmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, 
Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, 
and Professor of Gynecology and Ab- 
dominal Surgery, Medical College of Vir- 


ginia: “If I were asked wha mineral water 
has the widest range of usefulness, I would 


unhesitating- 

ly a iss, BUFFALO. LITHIA WATER. 
In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the like, its beneficial effects 
are prompt and lasting. . . . Almost any 
case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be allevi- 
ated by it, and many cured. I have had 
evidence of ‘he undoubted Disintegrating, 
Solvent and eliminating powers of this 
water in Renal Calculus, and have known 
its long continued use to permanently break 





“*In Uric Acid Diathesis, 
Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lithaemia, and the 
Like, Its Action is 
Promptand Lasting.” 


Jno. V. Shoemaker, M.D., 
LL.D., Prof. of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics in the Medico- 
Chirurgical College of Phila- 
delphia, etc., in the New York 
Medical Journal, June 22, 
1899: “The BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER is doubly 
efficient in Rheumatism and 
Gout. It dissolves Uric Acid 
and Phosphatic Sediments, as 
well as other products difficult 
of elimination, while at the same 
time it exerts a moderately stim- 
ulant effect upon the renal cells, 
and thereby facilitates the swift 
removal of insoluble materials 
from the body. Without such 
action insoluble substances will 
precipitate in the kidneys and 
bladder. The intense suffering 
produced by Stone, together with 
consecutive pyelitis and cystitis, 
are avoided by prompt elimina- 
tion.’ 


Medical testimony on 
request. 
For sale by general Drug 
and Mineral Water trade. 





up the gravel-forming habit.” 


BUFFALO LITHIA SpRiNes WATER C2 S?rives‘vaciua 
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Leak? No. 
“Sweat”? No. 
Write? Yes! 


HY doesn’t the 
Parker Fountain 
Pen leak or 


“sweat’’? Because it 
has a curved feed-tube 


—the famous Parker 
Lucky Curve. 

And why does this 
Lucky Curve keep the 
arker from leaking? 
Because it keeps the 
feed-tube free of ink 


when the pen is turned 
point up after writing. 
Listen to what hap- 
pens when ink-drops do 
remain in the feed-tube 
of your fountain pen: 


Ist. Your body heat 
—98 degrees—heats the 
air in the pen. See X- 
ray picture. 

2d. The air expands 
and pushes up through 
the feed-tube to escape. 

3d. It pushes the ink- 
drops in the feed-tube 
up and out around the 
writing end of the pen, 
where they wait for your 
clean fingers when you 
remove the cap to write. 

Now in the Parker 
Pen the touch of Lucky 
Curve to pen-barrel (see 
X-ray) creates Capillary 
Attraction. Capillary 
Attraction is the same 
force that makes lamp- 
wicks draw oil, sponges 
absorb water, ete. And 
Capillary Attraction 
draws all ink out of the 
Parker feed-tube the in- 
stant you turn the Par- 
ker point up. Thus the 
expanding air when it 
rises finds no ink to push 
out. 


rT 


Why do Parkers write 
so smooth and easy? 
Because their 14K gold 
nibs are tipped with 
hardest Iridium, and be- 
cause the Parker Spear 
Head — Ink-Controller 
regulates an even ink- 
flow to the last drop. 

The new Parker Dis- 
appearing Clip grips 
your pocket like a bull- 
dog, but disappears when 
you write. 25c extra on 
any standard Parker. 

Standard style Parker 
Pens, $2, $2.50, $3, $4, 
$5, $10 and up, accord- 
ing to size and decora- 
tion. 


Parker Jack Knife 
Safety Pen 


is the handiest pen yet. 
Small sizes to fit any 
pocket. Won’t leak in 
any position. $2.50, $3, 
$4, $5 and up. 

The dealer 
sells Parkers 
‘on trial. 
you’re not 
absolutely 
satisfied he’ll 
refund with- 
in 10 days of 
purchase. If he doesn’t 
keep Parkers, write us 
for handsome catalog. 

Examine Parker Foun- 
tain Pens at your regular 
stationery, drug, or de- 
partment store today. 








PARKER 
DISAPPEARING 


If ChIP 






MAKE THIS 
TEST 





Parker Pen — 
93 Mill St., 
Wis. 


-Ray vier Y Parker 
Lu fey ‘Curve Fountain Pen 


DEER 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Janesville, 
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The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER 
British Ornaments 


WueErE do the things come from that 
are in every British house, yet which it 
is so difficult to believe were every actu- 
ally bought and paid for by any normal 
person? They could not have been stolen, 
their every outline induces absolute hon- 
esty, and as one is loath to believe that 
any ancestor had it in him to buy them, 
such an idea making the blood of the 
charming present generation to seem so 
unpleasantly tainted, there is but one al- 
ternative left. They must all have been 
presents. It speaks very badly, of course, 
for the friends of the family, but that is, 
after all, less compromising than a closer 
connection would be. Besides, it speaks 
of such Spartan kindliness that the pres- 
ents were accepted and kept year after 
year without any embittering effect on the 
character. It shows the Briton so stonily 
independent of his surroundings. 

Even after a partial explanation is ar- 
rived at, extreme bewilderment is felt as 
to what possible occasion could have called 
forth such presents. ‘They are so big and 
so numerous as to crowd one against the 
other. They denote a truly lavish gen- 
erosity. Neither birthdays nor Christmas 
could warrant bright pink cheese dishes 
two feet high, or large dimpled mirrors 


trellised with painted pansies. Nothing 
but a wedding brings forth such really 


unique efforts. Weddings are necessarily 
accepted as the first cause, and we have 
before us the overpowering fact that 
British homes are principally furnished 
with wedding presents of past generations. 
One is relieved to know that it is cireum- 
stances rather than taste. Yet fancy a 
nation that has substituted for a love of 
the beautiful a loyalty to wedding pres- 
ents! 

Who knows but that it has a very de- 


bilitating effect? If one has not the 
courage to throw off the bondage of a 


of the Coliseum done in wor- 
one is a_ hopelessly brow-beaten 
soul. If it is not done for one’s own self- 
respect, the rising generation should be 
thought of. It is so bad for them to 
grow up with dead grasses and cockle- 
shells. Not that the two latter items of 
British interior decoration could have 
been wedding presents. The fact that they 
are not makes them an added complica- 
tion. The hopeful younger generation, that 
has regarded them as representing the 
perfect start for a general clearing, is al- 
ways told that romantic interest attaches 
to them. An old gentleman who admired 
their mother as a child brought them 
from foreign parts. With despair in its 
heart the younger generation cries: * Why, 
oh, why were our mothers never admired 
by old gentlemen with exquisite taste?” 
It does seem too unfair to have cockle- 
shells forever fastened to one’s mantle by 
the Gordian knot of a romantic interest. 

The remedy of moving of course occurs 
at once to the mind of an impartial out- 
sider. No one ever moves in Great Brit- 
ain, and the awful results are apparent at 
the first glance. All should be won over 
to the idea and a general removal started 
at once. It is the method that has kept 
most American houses so free of depress- 


picture 
steds, 


ing ornaments. There is nothing else 
that will bring things to a head. With- 


out the desperate resolves brought on by 
moving one cannot cold-bloodedly say, 
‘This is the perfect moment for me to 
annihilate those marble hands holding an 
inkstand.” 

It is so difficult to cover up one’s traces 
after one has had a fatal encounter with 
an ornament. Ornaments are never made 
of anything that will burn, and to at- 
tack with a hammer a bronze figure of a 
Roman Senator is quite futile. One must 
either bury it, in which case the gardener 
would accidentally dig it up, or send it 
to a jumble sale, in which case one is 
covered with shame as one feels sure the 
unhappy ornament will in some way de- 
clare that it was you who thus betrayed 
it. Any such simple method as putting 
it in the serap-basket means that it con- 
fronts you on the kitchen dresser. After 
a while an ornament acquires a genuine 
pathos of its own. Hunted and hounded 
from obscure corner to obscure corner 
until you, the tormentor though you are, 
wish that there was a place especially 
provided where ornaments could be sent 
and kindly and quietly done away with. 


A pusLic speaker not yet hardened to 
his practices experiences the oddest sen- 
sations. A sense of guilt possesses him 
that he is not looking any one in the eye. 
He longs for a huge composite eye to rise 
like a mirage of all the eyes in the hall 
and, floating in the air before him, stare 
at him and let him stare honestly back. 
It would seem so much more honorable 
to meet it steadfastly. So many eyes 
turned on him while he looks at none of 
them make countless simultaneous _ in- 
stances of shifty-eyed evasion. Yet, if by 
accident he meets the eyes of some total 
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stranger, he looks away with frantic 
haste. It is taking a mean advantage to 
voice one’s scorn of society, and direct 
even a word of it point blank at a little 
lady with her hands crossed on her bag 
and her hat slightly on one side. Such 
an encounter makes one feel one has had 
a narrow escape from having one’s harm- 
less generalities turn into a personal at- 
tack on an innocent stranger. 

Cured of one’s desire for an eye to meet, 
one scatters sentences over a sea of mean- 
ingless heads. and hits the desk occasion- 
ally for the. comfort of being reminded 
that something is real. There is apt to 
be some one in the front row who nods 
acquiescence all the time until one has 
a nervous dread he is trying to signal 
something. You look down, only to see 
a face so relaxed in unconsciousness that 
you glance away, feeling the discomfort 
of intrusion. A listening face is more 
than undressed, it is unkempt and des- 
habille. When the sensation of unreality 
has lulled one to the stage where night- 
mare is about to become quiet sleep. and 
you no longer see any reason why a voice 
you feel must be yours should alone break 
the heavy silence, the end of one’s speech 
appears a short distance off. With a 
flare of protest at having got into such 
a distressing predicament, one speaks with 
warmth, so that though the final sentence 
sounds like oratory, it is just the vigor 
that comes from whole-souled protest. 

Then suddenly, all in a minute; one is 
no longer an unhappy creature standing 
in lonely isolation while every one else 
sits in such private coziness. One is a 
comfortable human being sheltered in the 
embrace of a chair and facing, to one’s 


amazement, a lot of perfectly friendly 
people. The surprise is so great that one 


would rather like to begin one’s speech 
all over again. 





The ‘‘ Old-fashioned Winter ”’ 


By Bondurant O’Shaughnessy 

Ir is a popular fallacy entertained by 
our fathers and grandfathers that the 
weather is not what it used to be in the 
good old days when they were boys. They 
indicate with delight the present mild 
winter as proof of their statements, and 
relate stories of winters in their time 
when the rivers and lakes were frozen up 
from the beginning of winter until late 
in the spring. They tell how they were 
obliged to tramp to school through deep 
snow with the thermometer below zero. 

As a matter of fact, the winters that 
our fathers and grandfathers experienced 
were no more severe than those of to-day. 
They had hard winters, but they also had 
mild ones. In the year 1889 the Hudson 
River was open for navigation the entire 
winter, while in 1912 this same river was 
closed from Jenuary 3d to March 26th. 
This season three hundred days have 
passed and the river is still open. 

Where the winter is late in arriving, it 
will be noticed that there is usually a 
late spring, as in 1840, when the Hudson 
closed on January 14th and did not re- 
open until April. It may also be noticed 
that where the winter arrives early there 
is also an early spring, as in 1871, 1903, 
1906, ete. 

An ingenious theory has been advanced 
to account for the belief that the ‘ old- 
fashioned Christmas ” was colder than it 
is to-day. This theory is based on the 
change in the calendar which Great Brit- 
ain adopted in 1751. This change removed 
eleven days, making the day that was 
formerly Christmas Day fall on January 
5th. Before the change, as Christmas 
came later in the year, the probabilities 
of colder weather and a white Christmas 
were greater. This tradition has been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion until the present day, when our sires 
and grandsires firmly believe that the 
winters have become milder within the 
last forty or fifty years, though statistics 
will show that the weather average for 
the last two or three generations has been 
about the same. 





An Extraordinary Head-dress 


AN ornithologist in Mexico, while col- 
lecting birds for the National Museum. 


caught sight of a blackbird—one of the 
Mexican cowbirds—which seemed to have 
a snow-white crest. This would be an ex- 
traordinary specimen for his cabinet, and 
after considerable trouble he succeeded in 
shooting it. To his further astonishment. 
the supposed crest proved to be a piece of 
white cloth stitched into the scalp and 
trimmed to represent the comb of a cock. 
The only explanation he could imagine 
was that the operation had been done bv 
some of the Indian natives when the bird 
The wounds of the 


was very young. 
operation were entirely healed and the 


bird seemed well and cheerful under its 
novel adornment. 





DEEP 
BREATHING 


By D. 0. HARRELL, M. D. 


BELIEVE we must all admit 

that deep breathing is a very 

desirable practice. Furthermore, 
we know it to be a fact that not one 
person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes 
deeply. Every physician can verify 
the statement that we are daily called 
upon to prescribe drugs for ailments 
that owe their cause directly to in- 
sufficient and improper breathing,— 
Oxygen Starvation. 

Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 
Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre 
of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and En- 
durance are impossible without well oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it can 
become of any value to the body. Breath- 
ing is to the body what free draught is to 
the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, and 
you will kill your fire, no matter how excel- 
lent coal you use. Similarly, if you breathe 
shallowly, you must become anaemic, weak 
and thin, no matter how carefully you may 
select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that intense mental concentra- 
tion and nerve strain paralyze the dia- 
phragm, and great breathing muscle. This 
depressing condition can be entirely counter- 
acted through conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise,” in reality 
means insufficient lung exercise. Since few 
persons have the strength and endurance 
to exercise violently enough to stir the lungs 
into rapid action, common sense dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised inde- 
pendently, through conscious breathing. 
Exercise that fails to excite vigorous lung 
action is of little real value. 

Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a dozen 
different physical instructors to define deep 
breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another tells 
you it means abdominal breathing, the third 
declares it means diaphragmatic breathing, 
and so on. In the end, one becomes thor- 
oughly confused, and justly forms the opin- 
ion that most teachers of physical culture 
are incompetent to teach deep breathing. 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for 
the first time really treats the subject in a 
thoroughly scientific and practical manner. 
I refer to the booklet entitled, ‘Deep 
Breathing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. 
In this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the act. 
The booklet contains a mass of common 
sense teachings on the subject of Deep 
Breathing, Exercise and Body Building. 
The author has had the courage to think for 
himself, and to expose the weaknesses in 
our modern systems of physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 
key to constitutional strength. It shows us 
plainly the danger of excessive exercise, that 
is, the danger of developing the external 
body at the expense of the internal body. 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based 
upon vast experience. Personally, I know 
that his teachings are most profoundly scien- 
tific and thoroughly practical, for I have had 
occasion to see them tested in a number of 
my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be ob- 
tained upon payment of ten cents in coin or 
stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1660 Terminal Bldg., 103 Park 
Ave., NewYork. The simple exercises he de- 
scribes therein are in themselves well worth 
ten times the small price demanded. 4*x 
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The Late Joaquin Miller 


CrincINNATUS HEINE MILLER, known to 
she world as Joaquin Miller, died in his 
tabin on the hills overlooking San Fran- 
sisco Bay on February 17, at the age of 


seventy-one. The body was burned on a 
stone pyre which he had erected for the 
purpose of his cremation. He had been 
ill two years. 

Miller was California’s most picturesque 
character. The name Joaquin was given 
him by ‘the public on account of his de- 
fense of a famous bandit named Joaquin 
Marietta who once terrorized the district 


~ in which he resided. He was born in Indi- 


ana and was taken by his parents to Ore- 
gon when ten years old. He labored in 
the California gold mines, served under 
the filibuster Walker in Nicaragua, stud- 
ied law, and was for some time a county 

















Joaquin Miller in his last days 


judge. In 1870 he went to London with a 
volume of poems. Songs of the Nierras, 
which had been rejected by many publish- 
ers in this country, but was accepted there 
and made a_ sensation. Returning to 
America, he engaged in newspaper work 
in Washington, and finally, in 1887, set- 
tled as a hermit in the little cabin which 
he oceupied until his death. On his ten- 
acre property he built other isolated cab- 
ins for his mother, daughter, and visiting 
celebrities and indigent poets, all of whom 
were welcome to come and free to go, 
without invitation or ceremony. About 
his home he planted thousands of ever- 
greens, which formed a huge cross on the 
mountainside. 

Among his works are Songs of the Sun- 
land; Life Among the Modoces; Songs of 
the Mexican Leas; and a novel, The Dan- 
ites in the Sierras, which was dramatized 
and enjoyed a successful run in New York. 





The Barnacle 


STRANGELY enough, the barnacle, so 
well known to coast dwellers and sea- 
faring men, seems to have been the least 
known for many years to scientists of any 
of the myriad forms of life in the sea. 
So hazy were the results of investigations 
regarding it that until a few years ago 
it was classed with the mollusca, but is 
now known as a crustacean. It is de- 
veloped from free swimming larve and 
attaches itself to rocks or timbers, which 
it never again leaves unless detached by 
force. 

An odd belief which obtained in the 
Middle Ages was that the barnacle was 
the egg of a migratory goose, the eggs 
being attached to the branches of trees 
which overhung the water. Not until it 
was found that the bird had its nesting 
place in the arctic regions and came south 
during the polar winter was this fiction 
disproved. But the bird is still known 
as the barnacle goose. 

There are several kinds of this odd little 
crustacean. but tlie one that gives the 
ship-owner the most trouble is the sort 
that fastens itself by a flexible stem to 
the bottoms of vessels in large clusters, 
and necessitates the ship being taken to 
dry dock for their removal. 

The barnacle also attaches itself to liv- 
ing organisms, one of its favorite lodging 
places being the huge bulk of the whale. 
Sometimes it ventures even into the jaws 
of the monster. It is one of the paradoxes 
of nature that the leviathan of the deep 
is utterly powerless to cope with this 
small crustacean, which, at its largest 
size, when within the shell is about as 
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big as a chestnut. It is thought that 
whales sometimes rub against ships in 
their attempts to rid themselves of ‘their 
unwelcome tenants. 

Notwithstanding their feeble power of 
vision, barnacles cannot live long when 
deprived of light. Almost always found 
in salt. water, there are still certain kinds 
that live in fresh water. Darwin speaks 
of a kind that he discovered fastened to 
the tail feathers of a bird. The common- 
est sort are the sessile or “ acorn shells ” 
which encrust the rocks between tide 
marks on the seacoast. 

Huxley’s description of this creature is 
rather picturesque: ‘ A barnacle may be 
said to be a crustacean fixed by its head 
and kicking its food into its mouth with 
its legs.” 





To Charles Major 
Died February 13, 1913 


SoME with a wreath of laurel, and some 
with a wreath of bay— 
3ut I with a heart-born word or two that 
I know not how to say, 
With a word to send to this lealest friend 
who has found the further way. 


Some with a wreath of roses, and some 
with a wreath of rue— 

Sut T with a word I cannot frame that I 
fain would send to you, 

But my thought you know, for the long 
ago made it lasting, deep and true. 


Some with a tearful tribute, and some 
with a silent sigh— 

But I with a word I know not how to 
express, or even try, 

For they are too deep, all these thoughts 
we keep of the golden days gone by. 


Friend of the kindly speeches, friend of 
the clasping hand— 
Whether in starlit spaces far, or near in 
an unseen land, 
All I would say to you to-day, I know that 
you understand. 
Witsur D. NEssit. 





The Trembling Pillar at 
Rheims 


Tue “trembling pillar” at Rheims pre- 
sents a curious problem to architects. 
The Church of St. Nicaise is surrounded 
with pillars constructed to prevent the 
walls from straining. At the entrance of 
the church is a bell tower. On one of the 
bells in this tower the phenomenon of the 
trembling pillar depends. When this bell 
is rung or even touched the top of this 
pillar sways. 

It goes and returns about seven inches 
on each side, although the base of the 
pillar is immovable and the stones are so 
firmly cemented that it seems like a solid 
piece of stone. 

One authority, after a careful study of 
this peculiarity, in explanation of which 
no satisfactory solution is offered, states 
that what is most singular about the 
pillar is that, although the four bells 
are about the same distance from the 
trembling pillar, only one of them has any 
effect upon it. The others may be rung 
singly or all together without moving it. 

In 1775 a little window was made in 
the roof of the church opposite the pil- 
lar. A board was placed on top of the 
pillar and on it were put two glasses of 
water. Then the bell was rung. Imme- 
diately the pillar began to sway, and at 
the fifth stroke of the bell the two glasses 
were thrown off. 

The ringing of this bell has no effect 
on the pillars between the “ phenomenal ” 
one and the tower, nor on any of the 
others. But formerly it was the first pil- 
lar which swayed, then it became im- 
movable, and some years ago the one next 
to it became the eccentric one. 





Scientific Discovery by a Cat 


Tue cat has often served the purposes 
of science, but generally not to her own 
comfort and frequently with the loss of 
her life. One cat in Australia, however. 
proved her usefulness in the advancement 
of human knowledge without being com- 
pelled to sacrifice herself on the altar of 
science. 

This cat belonged to a member of an 
expedition into the interior of Australia. 
One day it brought to its master a strange 
little animal which it had captured among 
the rocks. The trooper handed the animal 
over to the anthropologist of the party, 
who saw at once that pussy had made an 
important discovery. 

The animal she had caught was a new 
and apparently rare species of the tribe 
of insect-eating marsupials belonging to 
the great family of which the giant 
kangaroo is the most conspicuous repre- 
sentative. 
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The Prest-O-Liter, or any 
other good automatic lighter, 
makes gas lighting superbly 
convenient. From the 
driver's seat, you can light 
or extinguish any or all the 
lamps. The flow of gas is 
automatically regulated by a 
reducing valve to produce 
exactly the proper heighth 
of flame at all times. 


But should the automatic 
lighter ever fail—you have 
temporarily lost only its con- 
venience; you are not left in 


the dark. 
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perfect light. 
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tracts from the value of the 
car, and exposes you and 
your family to serious risk. 


Prest-O-Lite is not merely 
as good a light as any—it is 
absolutely the best practical 
road light you can get. 


In Prest-O-Lite, you have a 
system that everybody un- 
derstands; that has no serious 
troubles or repairs; that never 
keeps you waiting for a fac- 
tory expert to come and re- 
store its usefulness. 


And it costs Jess to operate 
and maintain than any other 
eficient lighting system. 
Just one repair bill on any 
complicated, delicate  sys- 
tem might easily cost more 
than years of Prest-O-Lite 
service. 
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Finance 
BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Fight for the Gold Supply 


Ir you were to walk into any bank in 
Paris these days, and ask the paying- 
teller to give you gold for a hundred-frane 
Bank of France note, the chances are that 
he would look at you pityingly, and ask 
you where you had been that you didn’t 
know that gold wasn’t being handed out 
across the counter like that. In Ger- 
many, you would be likely to have the 
same experience, if, indeed, you weren’t 
handed over to the police and cast into 
jail as a suspicious character. All over 
the continent of Europe, indeed, it is the 
same thing—there is simply no gold to be 
had. Every one who has any in his pos- 
session is holding on to it as though it 
were the last gold he ever expected to see. 
By the banks the most frantic efforts are 
being made not only to keep their gold 
holdings intact, but to add to them 
wherever possible. 

To the unprotected supplies in the United 
States these gold-hungry foreign banks 
have naturally turned. Suppose exchange 
rates on New York are such that to take 
gold from here and import it into Eu- 


rope means a slight loss on each ship- 
ment—what difference does that make? 
A time of famine is no time to stickle 


over the price of one’s bread. The point 
is that the foreign banks are in need, or 
think they are in need, of every ounce of 
gold on which they can lay their hands. 
Here in the United States there is an 
apparently plentiful supply. What more 
natural, then, than that the slight charge 
extra should be cheerfully paid, and the 
precious metal purchased here in quantity 
for shipment to the other side. 

What more natural, indeed? Twenty- 
seven million dollars in gold shipped away 
from the port of New York since the be- 
ginning of the year. That is the way it 
has worked out, so far. And the move- 
ment may or may not be over. In the 
opinion of people well qualified to judge, 
we are likely to send out a good many 
more millions before we get through. 

All very well for the foreigners who 
need gold and are having to pay only 
this slight premium to get it. But how 
about us? This is a big country with an 
abundant gold supply, but $27,000,000 is 
a lot of money, especially when it is taken 
hodily out of the cash reserves of the 
banks within the short space of a very 
few weeks. The foreigners have come 
here and got what they wanted. The next 
question is as to how we are fixed to let 
them have it. 

Not nearly as well as a good many peo- 
ple seem to think. Money rates have re- 
mained fairly easy during all the time 
that this efflux of gold has been in prog- 
ress, but that doesn’t prove anything. We 
have a system in this country by which, 
at certain periods of the year, currency 
accumulates at New York and the other 
big cities, and keeps money rates there 
low whether they ought by rights to be 
low or not. That is no test. What counts 
is not the rate for money at a point which 
is temporarily holding a substantial part 
of the whole country’s idle cash. What 
counts is the way the loans of the coun- 
try’s banks stand, and the percentage of 
reserve they are carrying. That is what 
tells whether the country is in a position 
to stand the loss of any considerable 
amount of gold. 

Loans of the seven-thousand-odd na- 
tional banks in the United States were 
shown in the last Comptroller’s  state- 
ment to be of record-breaking proportions 

-to have reached a figure never approxi- 
mated even during our periods of greatest 
commercial expansion. Percentage of re- 
serve to liabilities, on the other hand, was 
disclosed at the lowest point touched in 
recent years. 

In itself the fact that loans are away 
up and that reserves are away down does 
not mean that we are going to have a 
panic or even a serious financial disturb- 
ance, but it does mean that we are in 
no position to spare any such amount of 
gold as we have been sending away. Ac- 
cumulation at New York of momentarily 
idle cash belonging to the interior banks 
has given to the money market a super- 
ficial appearance of ease, but the money 
market isn’t really easy. Far from it. 
What has been happening is that in the 
lull following the harvesting of the crops, 
the inland banks have been sending some 
of their idle cash along to New York— 
which cash the New York banks have 
been cheerfully exporting to Europe just 
as though it was theirs to export. All 
of which is very well as long as the in- 
land banks do not want their cash back. 
But let the interior start calling upon 
New York for currency and the real situa- 
tion will quickly enough be disclosed. 

Well, in that case, can’t we get back 
from Europe some of the gold we have 
been sending there? 

Get gold from Europe at a time like 
this?’—when the Bank of France is _re- 
fusing to pay even its own notes in gold? 
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A Coldwell Motor Lawn Mower on the grounds of 
John D. Rockefeller’s estate, Pocantico Hills, N.Y. 


A “Coldw 


ell” Lawn 


A Coldwell Motor Mower means a big saving 


in the case of large lawns. 
and rolls the lawn thoro 


It gives a fine, even cut 
ughly at the same time. 


It does the work of three men and three horse 


mowers on a gallon of gasoline per hour. 


expense when not in use. 


It is no 


Coldwell Lawn Mowers are made in 150 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes; horse and hand mowers as 
well as motor. Whatever kind of lawn mower you 
want, a Coldwell will please you best. 


Descriptive catalogue and an 
on care of lawns mailed on 


COLDWELL LAWN 


interesting, practical booklet 
request. Send postal today. 


MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 





Chicago 








HOTEL 
BELLECLAIRE! 


Broadway at 77th Street 
NEW YORK 


! Located in the best residential ! 
section of the city. 


Family and Transient Rates. 
R. D. BLACKMAN, Manager 
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BILLIARDS 


AT HOME 


Have your own Burrowes Billiard and Poo! Table. 
A few cents per day will buy it. No special billiard 
room needed. Write for particulars. 

E. T. Burrowes Co., 231 Free St., Portland, Me. 
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A SUGGESTION 


The exclusive and “different” 
appealing to your higher senses 
are what placed the Martinique 
in the position it occupies to-day. 


@ Service of a class that is at- 
tentive to the most minute de- 
tails but lacHing that pompous 
air as though it were thrust 
upon you. 


Q In a word, all thoughtfulness 
as to your little comforts and an 
organization trained to antici- 
pate your wants. 


MARTINIQUE HOTEL 


(Where life is worth living) 
BROADWAY 
32nd Street to 33rd Street 
NEW YORK 





























But when Europe wanted gold badly 
enough to pay for it, it was able to sup- 
ply itself here? Why, then, if we want 
gold badly, can’t we do the same thing 
and draw what we need from over there? 
Ah, now we come to the crux of the whole 
matter. The gold market in the United 
States is “free.” The gold market abroad 
isn’t. ‘There never was a time, even when 
the 1907 panic was at its worst, that a 
man holding United States notes couldn’t 
take them around to the Treasury and 
get gold for them. Can he get gold for 
Bank of France notes in Paris at present, 
when, far from being panicky, the situa- 
tion cannot even be called acute? 

It is all very satisfactory, of course, to 
think of this government’s being the only 
one whose notes can at any time be con- 
verted into an equivalent amount of gold. 
But it has its disadvantages. If all the 
markets were on the same footing, it 
would be all very well. But the other 
markets, unfortunately, are not on the 
same footing—there is not another coun- 
try on earth but this one where the 
government cannot, and frequently does 
not, step in and interfere when it con- 
siders that too much gold is being ex- 
ported. ; 

Between all the civilized nations of the 
world there is a constant struggle for 
gold, in which the various means of at- 
tracting and retaining the precious metal 
are actively employed. We are in the 
game, too—we are forced to be in it—but 
on a different basis from our opponents. 
They are equipped to play it, we are not. 
Our position is very much that of a man 
who, although knowing nothing about the 
game, sits down to play poker with good 
players, self-satisfied because he knows he 
is honest and well supplied with money. 

What means of protecting their gold 
holdings have the other markets which we 
have not? 

In the first place, government-controlled 
banks, which, when some outsider comes 
in and starts to raid the gold supply, are 
in a position to bid against him. Take it 
in London where, every Monday morning. 
there is a gold auction, the week’s re- 
ceipts from the mines being sold to the 
highest bidder. Suppose the New York 
banks want gold and bid for more of it 
than the Bank of England considers they 
cught to get—what happens then? Sim- 
ply that the Bank of England itself be- 
gins to bid against them. To keep them 
from getting it the bank may have to pay 
a high price for the metal, but that it is 
willing enough to do. ‘To protect the 
market when it needs protection and at 
whatever cost, is the bank’s business. 

That is one thing the foreign govern- 
ment banks ean do to prevent an out- 
sider from taking gold. Another is to 
pay their notes in gold coin so worn as 
to make it useless for export, or even to 
refuse to pay their notes in gold at all. 
To the latter expedient the Bank of 
France, when oceasion arises, resorts with- 
out hesitation. If the directors of the 
bank decide that gold must not be ex- 
ported, no gold is paid out over the coun- 
ter, and that is all there is to it. 

Even more paternalistic is the attitude 
of the German government in this matter 
of gold supplies. The rate of exchange 
on Berlin or Frankfort, at New York, may 
be so low that gold ought naturally to 
flow out, but if the Reichsbank does not 
want to see the metal go, the word is 
quietly passed out, and nobody dares begin 
shipping. To go contrary to the wishes 
of the government would mean too much 
loss in other directions. Time and again 
it has happened that a threatened out- 
flow of the precious metal from Berlin 
has been averted by a mere expression of 
desire on the part of the government- 
controlled Reichsbank that the gold be not 
sent. 

And then, of greater importance than 
this direct control of gold supplies abroad, 
is the fact that the great central banks 
in all the foreign markets have it in 
their power arbitrarily to control lend- 
ing rates, and, through them, the rate of 
exchange. Is exchange on London, at 
New York, for example, so low that an 
outflow of gold to the United States is 
threatened? Very well, then, say the di- 





rectors of the Bank of England, we'll 
raise our loaning rate, and that will 


quickly enough cause exchange on us to 
rise to a point where New York can’t af- 
ford to buy our gold. Very effective, in- 
deed, is this ability on the part of the 
great central banks of Europe to raise and 
lower the loaning rate. In the fight to 
conserve gold supplies it is being con- 
tinually used. 

Back in December exchange conditions 
were such (demand drafts on London sold 
at $4.8414) that gold in large amount 
should have been imported into the United 
States. London and Paris stood us off, 
and less than $2,000,000 came in. Since 
the beginning of the year, with exchange 
conditions not particularly favorable to 
gold exports, some $27,000,000 in gold has 
gone out. 

That is what comes of our playing 
a game which we are less well equipped 
to play than are our opponents. 
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Bronze 


STRANGELY enough, the Bronze Age 
came before the iron. It would seem 
that the discovery and use of one metal 
would logically antedate the art of fus- 
ing and making an alloy of two, for bronze 
is an alloy formed entirely or chiefly of 
copper and tin. 

It is believed that the brass mentioned 
in the Bible was in reality bronze. In 
Deuteronomy, eighth chapter and ninth 
verse, it is said that the Hebrews shall 
have “a land whose stones are iron and 
out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” 
At any rate, the use of bronze in the 
manufacture of articles for use or orna- 
ment seems to have been of the very 
earliest antiquity after those of stone. It 
was about the only material for house- 
hold articles, such as jugs, cups, lamps, 
and mirrors. In the arts it was cast into 
vases and statues. 

The Etruscans were famous for their 
bronze mirrors. They added to the copper 
and tin a small percentage of silver, which 
helped to give the high polish necessary 
for the purpose. Of the large number of 
bronze mirrors now in existence nearly all 
are Etruscan. 

Tin added to copper gives a product 
more fusible and better suited for casting 
than copper alone. The more tin used, 
the harder and more brittle is the result- 
ing medium. Seven parts of copper to 
-one of tin makes a very hard bronze. In 
preparing bronze for statues the most de- 
sirable qualities are fusibility, hardness, 
and readiness to acquire a fine patina, the 
green corrosion so desired by collectors. 
In the usual statue bronze has about 
eighty per cent. of copper to twenty of 
tin. Bell metal for large bells has three 
parts of copper to one of tin, for small 
bells four parts of copper to one of tin. 
Bronze-casting as an art was revived with 
great vigor by the Germans in the eleventh 
century. The fine bronze gate of the 
Cathedral of Hildesheim was cast in 1015. 

A few years ago there were exhibited 
in Paris some remarkable Japanese and 
Chinese bronzes. Their wonderful dead 
black color both delighted and mystified 
the experts. From an analysis it was 
discovered that they contained a large 
proportion of lead, the parts being: cop- 
per, eighty; lead, ten; tin, four; zine, 
two; and the remaining four parts iron, 
nickel, arsenic, silver, and gold. The 
secret of the brilliant blue color of bronzes 
found in Herculaneum and Pompeii has 
never been entirely understood. The 
bronze coinage of different countries con- 
tains different alloys. The present British 
bronze coin is ninety-five parts copper, 
four parts tin, and one part zine. 





Script and Print 


Tue differences between script and 
print are to be referred to a date long 
before the invention of printing. We 
must not suppose that the ancient scribes, 
in writing papers of but temporary value, 
would labor to follow the same alphabet 
that the carver employed upon the monu- 
ments of stone destined for all time. As 
far back as records have been preserved 
there was in existence a cursive style of 
writing. Instances have been preserved 
abundantly in Pompeii of random remarks 
by the ordinary citizen scribbling idle 
sentiments upon the walls. 

The alphabet of the monuments was 
commonly the model for the writers of 
formal literature, professional penmen 
who looked forward to the library preser- 
vation of the works upon which they were 
engaged. Business men used the cursive 
seript, which was far more readily and 
correspondingly more rapidly written. 
The monumental and manuscript hand 
has served as the parent of the printed 
letter; the cursive hand is the ancestor 
of penmanship. 





The Origin of the Menu 


THE menu, so indispensable to the order- 
ing of a satisfactory dinner to-day, had 
its origin in the twelfth century, the first 
person to use it being Prince Henry of 
Brunswick. At a large banquet he was 
seen to consult from time to time a long 
paper at his side, apparently attached to 
the under side of the table-cloth and rolled 
back. One inquisitive guest at length 
made bold to inquire what study he might 
be engaged in at that apparently unsea- 
sonable time, and Prince Henry explained 
that it was a paper on which he had 
noted down the details of his dinner and 
that he wanted to be sure that all his 
instructions had been carried out. 

The simplicity of the idea struck the 
fancy of the guests and from that time 
the menus became the fashion. In_ its 
primitive form it was of such dimensions 
as to resemble a wall map and was given 
a position at each end of the table, the 
guests at the banquet being permitted to 
consult it. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 
0% Oversize 
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In the fifteen Shows held up to this writing, 
Goodyear tires have led on show cars by an 
average of 74 per cent. 


In New York they led by 108 per cent. te 
Chicago they broke all local records by 
appearing on 118 cars. 


That’s on show cars, remember—cars 
equipped with their best regalia. 


That shows pretty clearly how men who 
know best regard the Goodyear tire. 


890,680 on New Cars 


We have contracts this year 
with 107 of the leading makers 
of cars. 


These contracts call for 890.- 
680 Goodyear tires—erough to 
equip 222,670 cars. 

So a pretty large percentage 
of this year’s cars will go out 
with Goodyear tires. It will pay 
you to see that yours does. 


After 2,000,000 
Have Been Sold 


The overwhelming demand 
for Goodyear tires comes after 
two million have gone intc use. 

Hundreds of thousands have 
tested them out, and largely by 
metered mileage. 

As a result, these tires far 
outsell every other tire in the 
world. And the sale increased 
in the past year alone by 125 
per cent. 


How They Save 
on Upkeep 


No-Rim-Cut tires—which we 
control—make rim-cutting sim- 
ply impossible. With old-type 


tires, 23 per cent became ruined 
in this way. 

These tires, in air capacity, 
are 10 per cent over the rated 
size. And that, with the aver- 
age car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

The rest comes through our 
methods of testing fabrics and 
formulas, to actually know 
which is best. 


’ Men not Misled 


In these days, men can’t be 
misled on tires. These are days 
of odometers—of watched tire 
expense. 

So this verdict is based on 
actual knowledge, and the ver- 
dict is overwhelming. 

You are bound to agree with 
it when you test, as have 
legions, these Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire 
Book — 14th-year edition. It 
tells all known ways to econo- 
mize on tires. 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, O 


in 103 Principal Cities 


Branches and Ana 





More Service Stations than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 























Wine Samplers 


A Goop sampler of wine, unlike the 
cigar sampler, must not exercise his pal- 
ate more than a single time at a sitting. 
Then he must drink quantities of water. 
Certain of them go to the trouble of 
gargling the throat before drinking the 
water to keep the sense of discrimination 
absolutely intact. The sense of sight is 
first brought into requisition by the 
sampler, then that of smell, the palate 
serving to confirm or refute the intima- 
tions thus gained. 

The inspection demonstrates various 
things. For example, new wines are clear, 
the older more yellowish in tint. While 
old wine is better than new, yet the old 
wine is never clear, while it is a bad sign 
if the new is even slightly turbid. Con- 
trary to what is generally believed, it is 
by the odor that the expert is able to de- 
termine the vintage and to detect adul- 
teration if there be any. The tongue also 
develops a sense which ig much relied 
upon to measure the quality of the wine. 
The tongue of the expert sampler is able 
to tell slight differences in the “ texture,” 
so to speak, of the wine; whether it be 
harsh or mellow. He extends the wine 
over the entire surface of the tongue and 
keeps it there until it is warm. It hap- 
pens very often that a new wine seems 
somewhat thin and harsh at first tastings, 
but, with repeated tastings, this effect 
wears away and it shows body and evi- 
dence of being very delicate of flavor. 





The Tricky Barometer 


Don’r expect a barometer to tell you 
the truth about the weather until you 
have tested it thoroughly. Two common 
causes for unreliability are air and water 
mixed with the mercury in the _ tube. 
These can be -expelled by boiling the mer- 
cury. In order to test a barometer let 
it hang for a time in the proper position, 
then gently and with care incline it so 
that the mercury may strike against the 
glass tube. If there is no air within 
you will hear a sharp metallie click, but 
if the sound is dull and muffled it in- 
dicates the presence of both air and 
moisture. The presence of air alone is. 
shown by minute bubbles. If at any time 
the mercury seems to adhere to the tube 
even in the slightest degree, and the con- 
vex surface assumes a more flattened form, 
it is safe to conclude that either air or 
moisture is present. In any of these cases 
the instrument should be put into expert 
hands for rectification. 

There are several kinds of barometers. 
The ordinary “ weather glass ” in common 
use is more or less unreliable and is easily 
made more so by careless handling. In 
fact, any barometer must be treated with 
great respect in order to retain its use- 
fulness. 





The Old Documents Problem 


Waar to destroy and what to save in 
the way of old documents,~ newspapers, 
and other publications has given rise to 
the organization of committees of Con- 
gress bearing these peculiar titles: “ Dis- 
position of Useless Papers in the Exeecu- 
tive Departments” and ‘“ Examination 
and Disposition of Documents.” The 
names of the committees indicate the 
duties devolving upon their members. 

Moreover, not only public officers, but 
the directors of libraries and museums, to 
say nothing of private collectors, are often 
puzzled by the accumulation of matter 
issuing from modern printing-presses. A 
bill was not long ago introduced in Parlia- 
ment to enable the trustees of the British 
Museum to distribute or destroy “ value- 
less printed matter in their possession.” 

Immediately a Shakespearean schoiar 
of prominence objected. He argued that 
no one could discriminate between what 
may be valuable and what valueless for 
the historical investigator of the future. 
“Who knows,” he asked, “but that the 
trade circular, the country newspaper, or 
the street song may throw a most impor- 
tant light several hundred years hence 
upon some mooted question of our pres- 
ent life?” 





Perfect Chronometers 


THE French watch-maker. notwithstand- 
ing years of trial, is not yet able to rival 
the Swiss, nor is he able to manufacture 
chronometers equal to those made in 
Geneva. The Chronometrical Observatory 
of Besancon has interesting records on 
this subject. This observatory subjected 
watches to severe tests under a great va- 
riety of conditions before formulating the 
rule that a watch to be perfect must meet 
with not less than three hundred require- 
ments. Judging by this hard-and-fast 
rule, there are no perfect watches in the 
world; yet certain pocket chronometers 
have covered over 263 of the points laid 
down by the observatory. 


HIE-WATER = MILK 


A GOOD BREAD RECIPE 


ciao THE GQLD MEDAL MAID 
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IRST, mix a luke warm 
quart, my daughter, 
One-half scalded milk one-half 

water; 
To this please add two cakes 
of yeast, 


MA ge eozveast Or the liquid kind if preferred 
202. 


Y Oa in the least. 


as Xs 





NEXT. _stir in a teaspoonful 
of nice clear salt, 
If this bread isn’t good, it won’t 
be our fault, 
Now add the sugar, tablespoon- 
_fals three; 


—— Sy = ER 
OUR the whole mixture 
. into an earthen bowl, 
A pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t 
a hole. 
It’s the cook and the flour, not 





the bowl or the pan, 
That—“ Makes the bread that 


makes the man.” 


Now let the mixture stand 
a minute or two. 
You've other things of great 

importance to do. 
First sift the flour — use the 
finest in the land. 


means Three quarts is the measure, 
Benne = “GOLD MEDAL.” the brand. 


OME people like a little 
shortening power, - 
| If this is your choice, just add 
to the flour 
Two tablespoonfuls of lard, 
and jumble it about, 
’Till the flour and lard are 
mixed , without doubt. 


EXT stir the flour into the 
mixture that’s stood 
Waiting to play its part, to 
make the bread good. | 
Mix it up thoroughly, but not j 
too thick; : 
Some flours make bread that’s 


av more like a brick. 
MIXTURE 
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pO EIA eg mena OR om 


OW grease well a bowl 
and put the dough in, A WELL 
Don’t fill the bow! full, ha etc 
would be a sin; 
For the dough is all right and 
t’s going to rise, 
Pri you will declare that it’s 
twice the old size. 


RUSHthedoughwith melted Jaane 
. butter, as the recipes say; - 
Cover with a bread towel, set 
in a warm place to stay 
Two hours or more, to rise 
until light, 
When you see it grow, you'll 


em : 
know it’s all right. HAVE THE 
ROOM WARM 


.S soon as it’s light, place 
again on the board; 
Knead it well this time. Here 
is knowledge to hoard. 
Now back in the bowl once 
more it ‘must go. 
And set again to rise for an 
hour or so. 


FORM the dough gently into 


loaves when light, 


} And place it in bread pans, 


greased just right. 
Shape each loaf you make to 
half fill the pan, 
This bread will be good enough 
.for any young man. 


ere Sy Sern ere 


pest let it rise to the level 
of pans—no more, 

Have the temperature right— 
don’t set near a door. 

Be very careful about draughts; 
it isn’t made to freeze, 


\ 
i) Keep the room good and warm 3 EPirerertariced } 


AND LAST RISING 
—say seventy-two degrees. “ 


Sey i a er 


OW put in the oven; it’s 
ready to bake,— 
Keep uniform fire, great results 
are at stake. 
One hour more of waiting and 
you'll be repaid, 


; By bread that is worthy “A 


Well Bred Maid.” 


“WASHBURN -— CROSBY CO 


GOLD \ OND. F de LOUR 


Sy Bo SSS wy je eat CR 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


CLE So 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR may be obtained from any retail grocer 

















